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POETRY. 
ATHEIST. 
TO HIS BELOVED. 





BY LOIS LAURIE. 

My darling, I’ve met what men call loss, 
With never a single wish or thought 

Of changing the grand old “must” of things 
To my own personal, selfish ‘“‘ought’’; 
Stood fast before Death’s most sad unknown 
Full willing to work my thought of Best, 
Then take what came with the lifted veil 
And careless if it were pain or rest; 

Have lifted my hopeful face i’ the dark 

As strong in myself to need no God, 

But now I confess I shrink away 

Akin to the feeling men call awed. 

A fear creeps over me, dear,afear, + 

It came of your eyes and lips, O stop! 
Waters so fathomless and so clear 

Can I ever meet them, drop by drop, 

Meet them and flow with them year by year? 
To-day, a moment, I want some hand 

With strength to open the long To Be, 

The door of the vista where we stand. 

Can it lead you on if I go too 

To what will be best for you, my sweet? 

If not —just one kiss—I'd turn and take 
The dark separate road with willing feet. 
Bat O for a moment just to see! 
I’d down on my knees, could any hear, 

And pray a prayer as no saint has prayed, 

O lips so sweet, O eyes so olear, 

O heart athrobbing with happy hopes, 

Has love prophet-power? reach out and see 
If sunlight illumes the path you tread 

And if there is room enough for me. 

My darling, none hears. But love is strong. 
The path of your life thickset with charms 
May be too narrow for two to tread,— 

I'll carry you over in my arms. 








DRAWERS OF WATER. 


The ladies who, in the character of libra- 
rians or of librarians’ wives, visited the 
Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoolo- 
gy, found something there to admire besides 
the specimens of Natural History. The ex- 
quisite cleanliness and order that every- 
where prevailed were the subject of great 
admiration; every inch of paint looked 
freshly scrubbed, every corner freshly dust- 
ed. Whether the animals were stuffed and 
fur-clad, or whether they had fulfilled, on 
that hot day, Sydney Smith’s longing de- 
sire to take off his flesh and sit in his bones, 
it made no difference; fur or skeleton was 
equally cleanly. In the case of the rhino- 
ceros or the mud turtles there was some- 
thing almost unnatural in this enforced 
neatness; no matter, they had to submit to 
it; and every pane of glass over the cases, 
every label that proclaimed the contents, 
was in the same exquisitecondition. There 
is probably not a lawyer’s office or newspa- 
per sanctum in Boston that does not contain 
more dirt in a single window-seat than could 
have been collected by the most diligent 
critic from the beginning to the end of that 
great mausoleum of defunct animals. So 
far as their mortal remains were concerned, 
“dust to dust” had lost its meaning; there 
was no dust. Some of the surprised dele- 
gates at length ventured to question Profes- 
sor Alexander Agassiz about this mystery 
of cleanliness, and his answer was very 
simple. ‘‘So long as I left the matter to 
men,” he said, “the museum was never 
clean; at last I called one of our women-as- 
sistants, put the matter into her hands with 
liberty to do what she pleased, and the re- 
sult is what you behold.” 





How is it that to be ‘‘a drawer of water” 
with such results can be associated with 
anything but an honorable position? What 
woman, especially, would not willingly ful- 
fill that task for the collections of Professor 
Agassiz the elder, who always claimed and 
conceded so readily the right of women to 
full scientific opportunities? They tell a 
story in Cambridge of a very popular in- 
structor who is somewhat slovenly in dress. 
‘‘He never blacks his boots,” said one criti- 
cal undergraduate. ‘‘No matter,” said 
another, ‘‘you know very well that any of us 
would be glad to black bis boots for him; I 
should be proud to doit, if I thought he 
would let me.”” To make boots black will 
never be, I suppose, a task in itself attrac- 
tive. But to make things white and clean 
will always, let us hope, have a charm to 
the correct feminine instinct, and I am sure 
that none of the pupils of the late Professor 
Agassiz but would gladly be to this extent 
‘drawers of water” for cleansing the great 
institution to which he devoted his life. 

And if women can only draw water to 
purify church and school and State, as well 
as museum, how fit the task! At meetings 
held for women about voting, how earnest 
and sitnple is the desire to do good,—not 
merely to vote for voting’s sake, but to pu- 
rify and elevate and improve. Grant that 
part of this zeal is the proverbial zeal of the 
new broom, which is indeed another type 
of feminine activity. It is none the less 
sincere for that. I have letters from wo- 
men who think it hardly worth while to 
vote unless they can greatly transform the 
schools, put the choice of teachers and 
school books on higher ground, and begin 
to create a new world at once. Time will 
soon enough temper these ardent desires, 
and the new laborers will learn the truth of 
Geethe’s words, wherein he indicates the 
duty of cleansing and purifying as after all 
the great work of every age. ‘‘In youth” 
he says, ‘‘we think to build palaces for men; 
but as we grow older we find that most ‘of 
our time must be given to clearing away the 
dust and rubbish left by others. It is a 
work requiring resignation, but it must be 
done.” .. W. 
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NOTES FROM NANTUCKET. 


The following excellent and historic pa- 
per was written by request of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Suffrage Society of Nantucket,” and read 
before that body June 24, 1879, by Anne 
Mitchell Macy :— 

“Knowing that I should add nothing to 
the weight of this meeting by my presence, 
knowing that the women of my own town 
can gain no information from anything that 
Ican say, I nevertheless felt it incumbent 
upon me, as a duty to myself and a tribute 
to another, to appear here, and with a few 


notes. 
“Also, being the only daughter left on our 


Island of a father who was one of the two 
who taught the first public schools in our 
community, when men first voted for school 
committees, I feel that I have a right to 
compare the two epochs, and perhaps to 
some advantage. I was too young to com- 
prehend why my father went to New York 
to visit the free schools, and interested only 
in the doll he brought me. But I remember 
saying, at that distant day, on the evening 
of his return, ‘Why not my mother?’ Im- 
mediately I was sent to bed, for speaking 
up; the sentiment passing for nothing. I 
yet remember and cannot help calling to 
mind to-night what I then overheard, pre- 
vious to my ignoble expulsion, of the con- 
versation held with several other gentlemen, 
by my father. 

‘“«*We must have,’ said the latter, ‘on our 
school board the best persons, morally and 
intellectually; for such, and such only, will 
be efficient in every other respect. And 
these should be willing to serve. All be- 
ginnings are difficult; all beginnings are 
important! There are Dr. M—— and Dr. 
S—— opposed, to be sure, in potitics, but 
what of that? There are this one and that 
one differing in religious faith, but what of 
that? There are’—it was at this juncture that 
I supplied the ‘Why not my mother?’ 

“Only within a few years has the question 
obtained significance; only within a very 
few years has the question been settled, 
‘Why not a woman on the school commit- 
tee?’ 

“At that remote period, many were op- 
posed to town schools. Some men refused 
to vote for school committee,acknowledging 
their ignorance, and with no disposition to 
investigate what might be the results of the 
movement. Is there any man now who 
would withhold his vote in the interest of 
education, or in the maintenance of the 
common schools? Not one. So we, if from 
jgnorance or fear, we do not come out in 
full force at our first election, may we not 
take heart from precedents and precederces, 





and see, in the future, the time when every 
woman will be competent for the task? Of 
course, every enlightened woman, and we 
have but few households in our town with- 
out one, unless through self-distrust or pecu- 
niary inability, will at least register her 
name with the assessors, which, as a pre- 
liminary to voting, the law requires, This 
done, let us pause and reflect what we are 
about to do, before we cast a vote. Let us 
vote intelligently or not at all. 

‘Let us not vote for the sake of voting! 
Let us not vote to swell the majority of 
women voters! There are enough ignorant 
voters already in our great commonwealth, 
let us forbear to add one more to that num- 
ber! Intelligently, or not at all! 

‘“‘We have the highest authority for draw- 
ing our illustrations from those whose lives 
have been cast among the lowly. From 
two who claim to be of such (I take them 
upon their own word) I have learned two 
great lessons. 

“First, vote intelligently, drawn from the 
following :— 

‘A few years ago, onthe morning of acity 
election, a colored waiter tapped at my par- 
lor door, in Boston. When told to enter, 
he did so, and shutting the door behind 
him, stood with his back against it. I knew 
from his aspect, generally so obsequious, 
now so troubled, that something of import- 
ance possessed him. 

«‘After a short season of awkwardness, he 
began, ‘I am one of the vote-distributors in 
my ward—republican. I have just received 
the list of candidates, and for mayor stands 
the name of Mr. Cobb, who was a democrat 
and heads the democratic ticket to-day, The 
boys are all going for him, but can 1 vote 
for Mr. Cobb and still be a republican? 
Mr. Macy’s politics were mine.’ 

“The circumstance, to repeat, does not 
seem much, but the poor man’s dilemma 
was real. ‘John,’ said I, ‘do you want a good 
man for mayor? Do you want a thorough- 
ly capable man for mayor, a gentleman 
in the true sense, the candidate who, though 
when it comes to politics is a democrat, 
is the citizens’ choice and was a dear friend 
to him whose politics you say were yours— 
then vote for Mayor Cobb. But John, why 
do you vote, if you do not know for what 
you are voting?’ This brought him into 
the room with a bound—‘Shirk my rights!’ 
said he, ‘no, no! that I'll never do; that is 
why I came to you. I was ashamed to ask 
the boys! I wanted to learn something be 
fore I gave the votes round, I will know 
something before I vote, even if I have to 
ask a ——.’ His politeness would not allow 
him to finish his sentence; his low bow was 
enough. I could not resent the insinuation, 
for he went off so satisfied that he was vot- 
ing intelligently. It was the second year of 
the mayor’s candidacy, and he was elected 
by a powerful majority. Republicans and 
democrats knew what they were about, and 
John builded even better than he knew. 

“Do not let us wait till the very eve of an 
election, before we inform ourselves ‘why,’ 
do not let us depend upon the statement of 
another, and that perhaps nothing more 
than a woman; let us see from our own 
standpoint, making our own investigations, 
and then vote our own opinions, or relig- 
iously let the cup pass. 

‘‘The second lesson, work in humility. 

“On that day when the funeral procession 
of Henry Wilson was moving through Bos- 
ton, another colored man, a waiter in the 
same house with John, came to my room 
with my dinner. He was quite an impor- 
tant person in the same ward, and I knew 
that they desired him for some important 
post, yet here, just as the band was halting 
in front of the State House, was George, in 
his servant’s costume. ‘Why George! not 
fulfilling your duty to your country, in 
memory too of the great Henry Wilson, the 
friend to the slave!’ 

“George had belonged to the latter class, 
had suffered many of the horrors, knowing 
the worst features of the system of slavery, 
for he was very smart, wide awake upon 
politics, obstinate to a charm, if wronged, 
and powerfui of frame. He retreated a little 
as I spoke, energetically put his tray upon 
the floor, the table was too far off, folded 
his arms, and fixing his large black eyes 
upon me, full of fire, yet with a modest 
mien, replied eloquently thus, ‘The negro 
should be humble. The slave has been 
helped out of his slough by the northerners. 
He should not crowd them out. The slave 
should not seek to make himself conspic- 
uous. When I have been free a few more 
years and feel that I have proved my de- 
serts, I may presume. If the slave be 
thankful to his deliverers, let him not work 
boastfully, but in all humility.’ So in our 
line of duty, whether those who have fought 
our measures be our equals or not, they 
have, so far, won the battle. Let us then 





take our first steps on the path of freedom, 
in the right place, firmly, but with defer- 
ence and humility.” 


TRIBUTE OF THE COBDEN CLUB TO MR. 
GARRISON. 


The committee of the London Cobden 
Club of which Mr. Garrison was an honor- 
ary member, have extended to his memory 
one of the rarest honors ever paid to a pub- 
lic man in England. 

The following resolution, handsomely en- 
grossed on vellum, has been forwarded to 
the family of Mr. Garrison, and is under- 
stood to have been written by John Bright, 
at the request of the committee: ‘‘The com- 
mittee of the Cobden Club have heard with 
deep regret of thedeath of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the friend of the negro. His life 
has been devoted to the service of justice 
and freedom. The black man owes him 
lasting gratitude, for he mainly created the 
conditions which made negro slavery in the 
United States of America impossible and 
negro freedom certain. The white man 
owes him thanks for the lesson he has 
taught him, that the persistent labors of 
humble men in a righteous cause have 
promise of success. A great nation will 
reckon him among the noblest of her sons, 
for he led the way to that freedom which 
by her constitution was intended to be, and 
which is now the possession of all her 
children. The committee of the Cobden 
Club wish by this resolution to place on rec- 
ord the expression of their reverence for the 
life and their sorrow for the death of one 
of the most eminent among the honorary 
members of the club.” 

. 





— 
LESSONS IN BOTANY, 


I wish to call the attention of mothers 
and others interested in the scientific train- 
ing of the young to a course of lessons in 
Botany, to be given next winter in Boston 
by Professor Goodale. 

These lectures are specially intended to 
give mothers such an insight into Botany as 
will enable them to lead their children to 
habits of intelligent observation of nature, 
and an understanding of some of its phe- 
nomena. The lessons are, however, well 
adapted to any one who wishes to begin the 
study of this fascinating science, as they 
will treat of the most important points in 
the life of the plant. Professor Gcodale.is 
amost accomplished teacher. His thorough 
knowledge of his subject is made available 
by perfectly clear arrangement, and a happy 
power of expression. 

The price is only ten dollars for both les- 
sons and laboratory work, and we trust that 
a large class will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. 

The lectures are given under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Educational Association, 
and it is desirable that ladies should give 
notice of their wish to join the class as soon 
as may be, as the preparation of material for 
laboratory work must necessarily depend 
on the size of the class. 

Ladies wishing to join are invited to send 
their names to Miss Frothingham, 9 Exeter 
street, or any other member of the Com. 
mittee. E. D. C. 
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QUERY. 


Eprtrors JournaL :—In your issue of 
July 5th, | find an article signed T. W. H., 
containing a sentence beginning thus: ‘It 
is unspeakably absurd in Unitarians to rally 
all their forces to keep young girls out of 
Harvard, &c.” So careful and accurate a 
writer must certainly have some reason for 
the assumption of this fact as a basis of his 
remark. I would therefore respectfully in- 
quire when, where and how have the Uni- 
tarians rallied all their forces to keep young 


girls out of Harvard ? 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Jamaica Plain, July 8. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 





This justly distinguished school closed its 
year last week with the usual public exhi- 
bition and examination. The audience 
crowded the spacious room with the friends 
of the school and of the pupils, as these oc- 
casions always do, but with the added in- 
terest that at the close of this term, Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, who. has been connected 
with the school fifty years, retires altogether 
from it. His former pupils gathered to pay 
the special tribute of honor and affection 
which Mr. Cushing has so well earned, 
while those of the present year presented 
him a handsome silver goblet. The occa- 
sion was one of tender and touching inter- 
est to all concerned. 

Mr. Wm. H. Ladd, who now assumes the 
entire ownership and control of the Chauncy 
Hall School, bas been connected with it 
since 1855, and is one of the best educators 
in the country. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Setma Bore takes her summer rest at 
Epsom, New Hampshire. 

Miss Cosse in the Springfield, Mass., 
grammar school, received some handsome 
presents from her pupils at the close of the 
school last week. She goes to Denver, Col., 
for the summer vacation. 

Miss Lovisrk Horcuxtss, one of the best 
of the Boston teachers, has just returned 
from a three years’ residence in Germany 
and France, where she devoted herself to 
learning the languages of those countries, 

Mrs. Harrie Fevirne, now librarian of 
the Madison (Wis.) Free Library, has been 
elected librarian of the university and will 
assume the duties of that office when the 
new Assembly Hall and Library building is 
completed. 

Mrs. MarcGaret Kyicur of Crofton, 
who died suddenly on the 14th of last month, 
has left a legacy of £6000 for the benefit of 
the town of Blyth, with the request, it is 
reported, that a hospital, or some such insti- 
tute, be built for the town. 

ALIcE ©. BAKER, whose delightful talks 
to the children at the Old South on colonial 
history are fresh in the minds of those who 
had the good fortune to hear them, and who 
is also one of our oldest and best teachers, is 
spending her summer vacation in Fayal. 

Mrs. HELEN E. STARRETT is lecturing on 
‘The Ethics of Manners.”. At her late lec- 
ture in Lawrence, Kansas, the largest audi- 
ence of the season filled the great Hall of 
the university, to listen to this lady who has 
resided in that city since 1863. 1t wasa 
fine tribute to Mrs. Starrett. 

Mrs. Saran Coats Harris, of Galena, 
Ill., who has been debarred from medical 
practice under her Hahnemann College di- 
ploma by the State Board of Health, de- 
fends herself in a very lively article, which, 
whatever her. medical attainments may be, 
shows that she is amply qualified to hold 
her own in argument. 

THe Countrss LAMBERTINI, who has 
been claiming a share in the late Cardinal An- 
tonelli’s estate as his daughter, has been beat- 
en on what we should call a demurrer—name- 
ly, the plea that if s daughter she is what the 
Roman lawyers call a ‘‘sacrilegious child,” 
being the child of a priest, and therefore 
entitled to nothing. "The amount she would 
have received is said to be over $2,000,000. 

Rev. Apa C. Bow es has just finished a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on Wo- 
men, inthe First Universalist Church in 
San Francisco, including the following pha- 
ses of the question: ‘‘Woman as God made 
her;” ‘‘The Model Wife of the Bible;’” 
“Ancient and Modern Housekeeping;” 
“Single Blessedness” and ‘‘Woman and the 
Ballot,” all of which have called together 
large and appreciative audiences. 

Mrs. M’Crary, wife of the Secretary of 
War, is said to be a lady full of fine woman- 
ly instincts, with a spirit of independence 
which enables her to eschew the extremes 
of fashion and the extravagances of society 
with the greatest success and good humor. 
She has a strong mind, disciplined by study 
and reading, is lively and witty in conversa- 
tion, and has remarkable powers of satire. 
She is very devoted to her family of five 
children, and is a special favorite at the 
White House. 

Mrs. JosepH Harrison, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, has offered to present to the United 
States the famous Catlin collection of In- 
dian portraits and curiosities, which pos- 
sesses a unique historic interest, many of 
the tribes represented in it being now ex- 
tinct. The collection was bought in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, by her husband some years 
ago, and in offering it to the nation his wid- 
ow is carrying out his own intention. It is 
now in Washington and has been accepted 
by the Smithsonian Institute. 

Mrs. C. A. Quinsy has resigned the of- 
fice of lady visitor at the Insane Hospital at 
Augusta, Me. Mrs. Quinby has filled this 
position for five and a half years to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the Governor and Coun- 
cil and the Trustees of the Hospital. Her 
resignation is a public loss, for she is admir- 
bly qualified to fill this delicate and arduous 
position, but her resignation is imperative 
and was demanded by family cares. Mrs. 
Quinby has performed a large amount of 
labor which can never be known by the 
public; she has been constant in her visits 
and untiring in her efforts to furnish infor- 
mation to inquiring friends concerning the 
inmates of the asylum, and, so far as was in 
her power, to add to the comfort of the un- 
fortunates who bave been bereft of their 
reason. The officers of this institution and 
the employees all express regret at Mrs. 
Quinby’s resignation, and it will bea very 
difficult task to find her equal for a succes. 
sor. 
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POETRY. 


GARRISON. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 











The storm and peril overpast, 
The hounding hatred shamed and still; 
Go, soul of freedom! take at last 
The place which thou alone canst fill. 
Confirm the lesson taught of old, 
Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Whao lose it in his service hold 
The lease of God's eternal day. 
Not for thyself, but for the slave 
Thy words of thunder shook the world; 
No selfish griefe or hatred gave 
The strength wherewith thy bolts were hurled. 
From lips that Sinai's trumpet blew 
We heard a tender undersong; 
Thy very wrath from pity grew, 
From love of man thy hate of wrong. 
Now past and present are as one; 
Thy life below is life above; 
Thy morta! years have but begun 
The immortality of love. 
Not for a soul like thine the calm 
Of selfish ease and joys of sense; 
But daty, more than crown or palm, 
Its own exceeding recompense. 
Go up and on! thy day well done, 
Its morning promise well fulfilled; 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 
To holier tasks that God has willed. 
Go leave behind thee all that mars 
The work below of man for man; 
With the white legions of the stars 
Do service such as angels can. 
Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or suffering spirits urge their plea. 
Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free! 
—Fx. 


> 
o> 


JUNE. 


Fair girlhood of the year! in which she weaves 
More gandy colors in her simple dresses, 
And knots the waxen lily’s buds and leaves 
Among the braidings of her gaudy tresses; 
In whose enjoyment, all the afternoon, 
Like lovers at the shrine where Love reposes. 
We live enraptured—thou art here, oh June, 
All fragrant with the odor of thy roses! 
Upon the leafy lute strings of the trees 
The zephyr sings its monody of sweetness, 
The feathered warblers hearken to the breeze 
And trill the echoes of the song’s comp leteness; 
The little brooks, whose waters hum a tune 
Unto the overhanging weeds and grasses, 
Uplift their notes to bid thee welcome, June, 
And nod their lilies as thy footstep passes. 
And when at eventide the jealous night 
Bids guarding day her tutelage surrender, 
What time the golden stars display the light, 
The silver moon her most enchanting splendor. 
So loth is day to bid her last good-byes 
She tarries while the sombre night advances, 
And lingers on the threshold ere she flies 
To catch the last of thy wakeful glances. 
Back from the sunny Southland in thy train 
Return the bobolinks, the jays and thrushes, 
The blue birds warble in the fields again, 
Kingfishers swing above the river rushes;; 
The shady groves are eloquent with song, 
The flowery meads melodious with numbers, 
And music walks beside thee all day long, 
And lends its charms to beautify thy slumbers. 
— Boston Post. 
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PANSIES, 


BY ©. B. B. 








Sweet the perfume lingers yet; 

As when summers long ago,— 

The dew upon them wet, 

We found them by the brooklet’s side, 

You and I, love, you and I. 

And the summers now are dead 

As the flowers we gathered then, 

Yet sweet memories round them cling, 

Like the perfume of the glen;— 

Where we wandered years gone by, 

You and I, love, you and I. 
—FPortland Transcript, 














AN EXPERIMENT AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 








“We're going home, we're going home, 
We're going home to morrow!” 

Now these words, sung intermittently, 
and each note as if pumped out by an ex- 
ceedingly active little high-pressure steam- 
engine, meant work, and hard work too 
Down the dark and creaking stairs, and 
through all the smells and sounds of the 
tall tenement-house, their ring seemed to 
call one on, and the crippled boy at the door 
of the back room on the third floor beat 
time with his crutch as he stood, and for- 
got to scowlas I passed. Upone more flight 
and in at the open door, and this is what I 
saw: a room, like all the rooms in these 
great houses, with low ceiling, dirty walls, 
rough floor, opening at the back into a 
dark bedroom; if of the better class, into 
two or three, but all depending for sunshine 
and air upon the two windows in the front. 
In this case there was but one bedroom, and 
the sick, heavy smell of unwashed bedding 
and equally unwashed human beings made 
a sort of fog, which with the steam from 
the little clothes-boiler on the stove filled 
the rooms and the hall as well. ' 

Something was being washed. Not the 
children certainly, three of whom, in a 
sticky little bunch sat under the table eating 
bread and molasses. Not the baby, equally 
sticky, but placid and calm at the bottom 
of the old clothes-basket, wrapped in a tat- 
tered shawl, and one protruding fat leg 
showing what state of things existed. Not 

Lotta herself, whose long, fair, Danish hair 
was twisted into a tight knot on the top of 
her head, and whose twelve year-old arms 
contended stoutly with her father’s heavy 
flannel shirt, or scrubbed at the baby’s piti- 
ful little rags of clothes. Nobody heard 
me. How could they while Lotta’s arms 


flew up and down the scrubbing-board, and 
she sung with ever-increasing energy, 

“For ve-ee- ry feet, 

Remai-nus a street, 

Of vondrous pave and goolden?” 

Karl looked up first, six-year-old Karl, 
who had already started in life as a news- 
boy, and whose big, blue eyes held still 
something of their baby look. Really more 
manly than Johnny, aged eight, he emerged 
at once and stood smiling, while the others 
looked shyly out. Lotta flushed, smiled a 
little and stood awkwardly, and only the 
baby laughed and put out his arms, the last 
pin dropping from the shawl and leaving 
the exceedingly dirty little Cupid, to roll 
untrammeled. 

“Ei!” Lotta said, as she once more rolled 
him up and deposited him with a whack in 
the basket. ‘‘Ei! But what a bad child! 
All his clo’es in dis tub, and he will not be 
quiet.” 

The baby shrieked. Why not, when legs 
and arms were now both bound down? 
Lotta shook him and the screams grew 
louder. 

“That isn’t the best way,” I began, but 
Johnny interfered. 

“Tl take him down,” he said. ‘‘We’ll 
sit in de door avile, an’ he wil] see de men 
an’ de horses.” 

Baby smiled through his tears. Horses 
are a great source of comfort to these Water 
street and many another street babies, whose 
days hold no toys, no perambulators, none 
of the things which make city baby-life tol- 
erable. 
four pounded down from stair to stair. 

“Dat is good,” she said. ‘‘Now I can 
get fater’s dinner and finish my work. Shall 
I wait?” 

‘No indeed,” I said. ‘‘Wash away Lotta, 
and we will talk afterward. I am tired and 
will sit quietly a little while.” 

Now to be allowed to sit quietly is a great 
point gained. Men, women and children 
are all alike on the defensive; suspicious as 
to one’s motives in coming, jealous of supe- 
rior dress or place in the world, easy to take 
offence, proud with the sensitive pride of 
poverty, and resenting visits often as an at- 
tempt to spy out the nakedness of the land. 
And in part they are right. Too often their 
homes are invaded in much the same spirit 
with which one would investigate a dog- 
kennel. One who deals much with the 
poor comes to know, not only that they are 
sensitive, but with that morbid sensitiveness 
the portion of all inferior development, and 
suffering as keenly under its thick as we 
under our thin shell. Once convinced that 
only friendliness is meant, they are out- 
spoken to a startling degree, and many facts 
of life decorously hid from view a little 
farther up the scale confront one and de 
mand a notice, which sooner or later facts 
have a way of compelling. With most of 
these facts we have nothing to do in the 
present paper, confining ourselves to the 
one phase which arose from Lotta’s theory 
of ‘‘fater’s dinner.” 

*‘Fater” himself, a heavy-featured and 
generally bulky but smiling Dane, had lost 
his wife when the last baby wus just three 
months old. Onea year had come since 
Lotta’s advent, but of the nine the Potter’s 
Field had taken four and bade fair to claim 
another, the sickly Johnny, always on the 
way to or returning from the dispensary, 
and on the whole rather proud of the amount 
of medicine his small life had held. Lotta 
had her father’s sturdy frame, and every 
muscle had all the development possible in 
her steady work. At five she had grasped 
the scrubbing-brush in her almost baby 
hands, and under her mother’s direction 
scrubbed the rough floor, and the spirit of 
neatness, strong in the poor, patient, hard 
working soul, remained as her inheritance 
to the child when her eyes closed once for 
all on work, and opened again in that coun- 
try she had learned in the Mission to seek. 
Up to this time ‘‘fater” had been a tolera- 
bly steady worker on the docks, earning 
fair wages and devoted to his beer; some 
times to something stronger. At rare inter- 
vals he had come home drunk, but never 
violent, and laid in a heavy sleep till the 
effect of the liquor passed away But as 
he saw his wife declining, the temptation 
seemed stronger to drown his troubles in 
drink, and as she faded away there came to 
her the added anguish of leaving only a 
drunken father to protect these little ones. 
Promises seemed useless, and as when the 
last night came he was missing and deep in 
a heavy debauch he never saw her again. 
Mad with grief and remorse he went back 
to the same den, and there Jerry found him, 
drinking up his last dollar and nearly ready 
for delirium tremens. Up to this time he 
had always refused to enter the Mission. 
His wife could go if she pleased, but it was 
no place he would be seen in; a ‘‘set of 
turncoats and thieves.” Heaven be praised, 
he was an honest man, and meant to keep 
out of such company. 

Now he followed in stupid quiet wherever 
he was led, and again the old story came 
true and ‘‘fater” went to his home a changed 
man. The children looked on amazedly as 
he knelt by the bed and vowed there by 
God’s help never to touch another drop, 
and Lotta kissed him, her sober little face 
looking to see if it were earnest or no. 
These ten months had proved it earnest. 





Hard times had come? Days passed with- 


Lotta drew a long breath as the } 





out work; food was scarce; clothes hard to 
get. Neighbors helped as they could, but 
Lotta carried the chief burden and washed 
and cooked after a fashion for all the tribe, 
even seeking to mend the rags and put to- 
gether new garments when any stray bit 
came from which they could be made. 
With no training this was next to impossi- 
ble. She had no time for the sewing school 
at the Howard Mission; no time for any- 
thing but work until evening, when baby 
was asleep and she left him in the stifling 
little bed-room, and with father went to the 
Mission where sbe sung the hymns to which 
all day long her hands kept time. It was 
whispered that ‘‘father” was almost ready 
for another mate, a young woman working 
ina bag factory, rather loud voiced and 
given to red and yellow combinations of 
flowers on her hats, but still an earnest be- 
liever in what the Mission had for her. An 
eminently unsuitable marriage, as she, like 
the most of the young girls there, had gone 
into shop or factory as soon as old enough 
and could neither mend nor make her own 
clothes properly, much less those for half a 
dozen children. However, it was still un- 
certain and friends helped Lotta as they 
could. She had been sewing twice a week 
in my visits and was learning to take very 
creditable stitches, but now my desires for 
her reached farther, and with this one do- 
cile and reasonably intelligent pupil I hope 
to begin a work long in my thoughts, and 
perbaps some day to spread through the 
entire block. 

The washing was over. Lotta ascended 
to the roof with her basket of clothes and 
returned to prepare the dinner. ‘‘Fater,” 
at work on the docks close by, had this ad- 
vantage over many, that he could come 
home for something hot, and hot it was 
most evidently to be. With every damper 
open, the top of the small stove fiery red 
and the kettle boiling with fury, Lotta took 
some beef from a brown paper, dropped a 
lump of lard in the frying pan, which had 
waited till very nearly red-hot also, and laid 
in the steak to scorch at will, while she 
made some coffee and took out from the 
oven some potatoes done an hour before. 

“I can cook so well now,” she said calm- 
ly, as the smell of scorching fat filled the 
room and brought tears to my eyes. ‘‘Fa- 
ter says I am good cook. You must eat 
too.” - 

“No,” Lsaid. ‘Thank you Lotta, but I 
have an errand to do. I shall come back 
here in an hour or two, and thenI have 
something to tell you.” 

From every room as I passed down the 
stairs, meeting ‘‘fater,’’ who smiled broadly, 
came heavy, unsavory smells. I walked 
rapidly to the ferry and not till in the mid- 
dle of the East river did I feel sure that life 
was not all burned fat and stale cabbage. 
An hour later, after a series of trips back 
and forth and a walk through the market 
pricing meat and vegetables, I returned, 
bearing a brown paper bag at which Lotta 
looked with interest. ‘‘Fater” sat by the 
open window looking sad and oppressed, 
but brightened as he saw an opportunity 
for telling his troubles. Already we had 
many times talked over the question of 
work and wages. With him food formed a 
less extensive item than with many, but 
still thirty years in this country had given 
to both himself and wife somewhat the 
American standard in this respect. In his 
case it was about a third of his living ex- 
penses. With American and Irish families 
it was very nearly and often more than half. 
Of the five children, only one, the baby, 
was anything but thin, sickly-looking and 
forlorn. Lotta’s face had a pasty paleness, 
and she had often headaches and suggestions 
of dyspepsia. I had become convince | 
that it was possible for the same amount 
now expended for food to double its nutri- 
tive qualities, if only it were possible to 
teach the best modes of cooking, but this 
was so sensitive a point I had waited long to 
see my way clear to any handling of it. 
To-day ‘*fater” opened the way. 

“It is but half a day I work,” he said. 
“That is the way now. Never have I 
known such trouble. It is now April and 
what do you think? Since the New Year I 
earn just $103.75. I look at it to-day and 
I think how shall 1 marry, and yet how 
shall I not? Lottacan but read. I want 
her in school and she cannot go. We eat 
all the money, and there are no clothes, no 
shoes. It would not be so bad but I must 
pay the doctor, and with the rent I cannot. 
Hansa washed two days a week and made 
money. Now I can have no help, and it is 
more rags every.day. I must marry soon.” 

‘Can Sarah cook and mend?” 

“Why not?” father returned in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘That is woman’s work. They all 
can do that. It is nothing.” 

“‘And yet,” I answered, “‘in all my going 
about I seldom find any who know it well. 
You buy plenty of food, but it is cooked so 
badly that it does you very little good. 
You know I am very fond of Lotta, and I 
want to talk about this a little with you and 
her.” 

At this point I stopped. Lotta had taken 
off the stove lid and was in the act of empty- 
ing the contents of her platter in the fire. 

“Why not?” she said, as I checked her. 
“IT burned it and we could not eat it; it was 
so tough, too. Fater said it was a bad din- 
ner. I did not want any myself.” 





“There is some good meat still,” I said. 
“‘Now, Lotta, Iam going to show you what 
to do with it tc day, and to-morrow morn- 
ing I shall come again and talk over to- 
morrow’s dinner. You are so bright and 
ready I know you can get to be a nice little 
cook, and if youdo you can make a good 
deal of money by and by.” 

**] don’t want to cook always,” said Lotta, 
“I want to be cash girl at Ridley’s.” 

‘That is well,” said her father. ‘‘I don’t 
want her ordered every way by some wo- 
man all day. She can get good wages when 
she has been to school a little. She shall 
not serve.” 

‘‘But it seems to me far harder to run all 
day in a great store than to work in a pleas- 
ant kitchen,” I began, and then stopped. 
Lotta had never seen a ‘*‘pleasant kitchen,” 
or indeed any kitchen save perbaps the one 
at the Mission. Their two narrow, smoke- 
stained rooms were her only notion of home; 
dirt and pollution were all about her. She 
scrubbed her floor but never herself, and 
was already, poor child, worn and oppressed 
by cares her shoulders were not strong 
enough to carry. Yet as they must be car- 
ried somehow, as training was imperatively 
demanded, I began again, privately with a 
sinking of heart as I reflected on the diffi- 
culties, but outwardly as if no objections 
could occur. 

“It is true that she may earn good wages 
by and by, but till then she wants to learn 
all that she can about making the most of 
the money you earn. Now I know that 
half the money you spent to-day would have 
given you alla much better dinner than you 
had. Do you mind telling me how much 
it cost?” P 

‘‘The meat was thirty cents and the bread 
ten,”said Lotta, ‘‘and the oder things were in 
the closet. Fater likes steak. It was two 
pounds. But it was bad.” 

‘Your dinner then cost, with coffee and 
your pie, nearly if not quite fifty cents. 
Now I will promise you a better one to- 
morrow for twenty-five, and in the mean 
time, the fag ends of this with a little added 
shall make you a good hot supper.” 

Lotta and her father both laughed as I 
took off my bonnet, tied on an apron and 
proceeded to look in the little closet, which 
was quite clean, Lotta remembering her 
mother’s pleasure in bright cut paper for 
the shelves, and in shining dishes. A pud- 
ding dish was in one corner and I took it 
down, cut off all the scorched and burnt 
bits from the steak, and took the heart of 
the half. dozen black and shriveled potatoes. 
About half a pound of meat resulted and 
this was cut into very small bits. Then 
from my paper bag I took four onions and 
the quart of potatoes I had bought in mar- 
ket, the whole costing five cents. These 
peeled and sliced were put in alternate lay- 
ers with the beef, ending with potatoes and 
each layer seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Some bits of butter on the top, the whole 
dredged with flour, and water added enough 
to cover; then an old plate was put over the 
whole, now ready for the oven. 

“I shall bake this now,” I said, ‘‘to show 
you just how, and then you can keep it hot 
on the back of the stove. No, don’t put on 
any more coal; these cinders will do just as 
well. Shut up your dampers. You do not 
need such a fire. Itis never good to have 
a stove red-hot.” 

“It cooks not any oder way,” sald Lotta 
earnestly. ‘‘Ei! it is such a bad stove. It 
burns my meat so!” 

‘I have not money for onions,” said ‘‘fa- 
ter.” ‘They are good, but we cannot have 
everything.” 

‘‘Which do you like best?” I asked, ‘‘pie 
or onions.” 

“Onions,” came from fater; ‘‘pie” from 
Lotta, who added, ‘‘but onions are good.” 

“They are not only good, but so much 
healthier than pie that if you ate them often 
you would have less headache, Lotta. One 
quart costs now six cents, and with pota- 
toes in this way will make two or three nice 
meals. You think you must have steak at 
fifteen cents a pound, but I think you will 
find that beef for stewing can be bought, if 
you are willing to take trimmings or small 
pieces the butcher cuts off when he is shap- 
ing his larger ones, for only six or eight 
cents,” 

‘‘Fater” looked interested but skeptical. 

*T will not starve the children,” he said. 
‘They must eat while I get any money and 
they have but little now. It is not pie 
every day.” 

“It might better never be pie,” I said, 
‘Pie is one of the worst things in America. 
Suppose it does taste good. There is no 
nourishment in it, and soon you are empty 
and headachy. You want good meat and 
vegetables, and with these you get good 
blood, sound bones, healthy brains, strong 
nerves and firm flesh, to say nothing of good 
tempers and kind hearts. You laugh, but 
don’t you know that if you eat or drink 
anything that hurts you you have a head or 
a stomach ache and feel cross, and every- 
thing goes wrong? One must pray, you 
say? That is very true, but if you do a 
thing that you know to be wrong, have you 
any right to pray God that the consequences 
may not come upon you? Eat the right 
food and you will pray better and live bet- 
ter. Eat the wrong and you can only half 
do the work He wants of you, because you 





are half sick and stupid and very likely very 
cross or troubled.” 

‘But I have not money to live wel!” 
“‘fater” said after along pause. “I cannot 
have Lotta spend more.” 

“You forget that I said she need not 
spend so much. It is knowing how to 
make a very simple thing taste savory and 
good that isthe great thing in every day 
cooking. Now, isn’tthat nice!” Lotta had 
opened the oven door, and a most appetiz- 
ing smell filled the room. 

“Ei!” she said, ‘‘but I want some now 
‘‘and to think I was going to trow it away.” 

“You may tell me to-morrow if it was a 
good supper,” I said. ‘‘Now good-bye,” 

Half-way down “‘Dan’s” wife put out her 
head and asked me to come in fora mo. 
ment. ‘‘Dan” was a carpenter, at present 
without steady work, but still able thus far 
to manage. They had three rooms for 
which they paid $8°00 per month, and as 
Mrs. Dan had a natural love uf order they 
were neat and well kept. Little Dan lay 
on the bed by the sleeping baby, both hot 
and flushed and breathing heavily. 

“I’m so afraid they’re going to have mea. 
sles,” Mrs. Dan said, bursting into tears, 
‘Dannie only drank some coffee and ate a 
little pork for his dinner, and the baby 
wouldn’t eat at all. He won't take any. 
thing but coffee.” 

‘Do you mean that you give these two 
babies coffee and pork?” 

“Mrs. Dan’s eyes opened widely. ‘Why 
yess; they have whatever we have. Is it 
bad for them! Mother always did so with 
us.” Ispare the reader, who has followed 
me thus far, the words that ensued. Half 
an hour’s earnest talking did seem to at 
least partially convince the mother that 
milk held all that a child required to strength- 
en and nourish it. 

“We can’t afford it,” Mrs. Dan said. 
‘*We take a pint for coffee, and that’s all.” 

‘Try for a while taking a quart, and give 
the children oatmeal porridge and milk 
with bread and butter. They may cry at 
first, but they will soon learn. Do you 
know that is all that the queen of England’s 
own children were allowed when they were 
little, and wise people everywhere bring up 
children so.” 

This argument had weight. ‘ Dan's” 
father was English, and a red and blue pic- 
ture of the queen hung on their wall. Mrs. 
Dan promised to try it for a week, and once 
more I started on, pondering as usual the at 
present unanswerable questions hourly aris- 
ing from a knowledge of these homes, in 
which foul air, bad food; false habits, were 
all doing their work of demoralization; 
forces as viewless as the law of gravitation, 
but drawing these people with as mighty 
and irresistible a power back to a central 
chaos. With underlying powers working 
their inevitable will, what could one man’s 
or one woman’s brain do to stay their 
course? Again the deep depression, in it- 
self the partial effect of this very air, set 
tled down, and every hope and desire was 
lost in despair. In these moods thinking is 
useless, and one can only escape to the 
mountains and look not behind him. My 
mountain this time became a sail down the 
bay under the moonlight, and a cheery talk 
with the friend whose courage was always 
more even than mine, and who as we neared 
again the beautiful even if distracted and 
misgoverned city said cheerily :— 

“I agree with Ruskin and so with you— 
for is he not your prophet?—that such ag- 
gregations of people have no right.to be 
come established facts, but don’t you see 
how everything points to a solution of our 
difficulties? Rapid transit will remove 
these masses to decent single homes, cook- 
ing schools will teach their girls the science 
that will give them healthy bodies, and in 
dustrial schools of all sorts furnish both 
boys and girls something for their aimless 
brains and hands to do. You and I may 
not live to see it, but surely as the world is 
growing better and wiser so surely God wil! 
help every soul that works to this end 
Never despair, and remember that we have 
only our own share to do. I know one 
seems often to carry the whole load, and 
then any hope of accomplishment dies out. 
One step atatime. You’ll find Lotta wil! 
not be the only one who learns.” 

Mrs. Dan, as I passed her door next 
morning, reported the babies better, and | 
found Lotta busy ironing the washing of 
yesterday. Thirty cents lay on the table. 

‘“‘That’s all we can have to-day,” she said 
“Fater will work all day and to morrow 
there will be more, but this morning the 
landlord had all his money. There is some 
bread, but we eat all the baked ting. Ei’ 
it was good!” 

“Was it? Well, this money will get din 
ner and supper too. Come Lotta, we wil! 
go to market.” 

Baby was asleep and Johnny there to take 
care of him if he waked, so this was easy. 
Lotta looked on with gravity and some dis- 
approbation as I bought three pounds of 
beef “trimmings” for six cents a pound, 
one bit weighing perhaps half a pound, 
the others mere scraps. One quart of onions 
and one of potatoes came next, the two being 
seven cents, and the remainder went for a 
loaf of bread. I had discovered a little paper 
of rice in the closet the day before, and 
knew we could with this aid have not only 
dinner but supper. Ten cents I spent on 
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my own account for a peculiar and specially 
spicy gingerbread to be found at one stall 
in Fulton market, and this I held in reserve. 

“J cannot fry dem,” said Lotta discon- 
tentedly, as we again reached the little 
room. ‘Dey are not good to fry.” 

“No, of course not. Now Lotta, I am 
going to tell you just what to do. If you 
make your dinner exactly as I tell you, you 
shall have this gingerbread for your dessert. 
Will you try?” 

“Yes, ma’am;” alittle dubiously. ‘‘First, 
the little iron pot from the closet and a 
knife, and cut the larger pieces of beef so 
they will all be the same size. Now cover 
them with cold water. Cold water draws 
out the juice and makes a nice gravy. Now 
put it over your fire, and as soon as it boils 
skim it carefully. In the meantime pare 
the onions and slice them thin, and pare and 
cut up the potatoes and let them lie in that 
basin of cold water till half-past eleven.” 

The water bubbled as Lotta ended her 
paring and slicing and turned with stream- 
ing eyes from the onions, which after she 
had skimmed the pot were put in. 

“Now cover it close,” I said, ‘though 
first, as there is a little more than a quart of 
water, you want an even tabie-spoon of salt, 
and half an even tea-spoon of pepper. Don’t 
heap. You must be exact, and then this 
kind of dinner will always be the same. 
Now set it back and let it stew.” 

“But it only steams a little. It will not 
make the lid go up and down. To make it 
go up and down is de way I boil.” 

“But it boils just as really when it only 
simmers as it does now as when your lid 
dances, and all the good steam is kept in. 
You don’t think so, but try it to-day and 
see. Now while it cooks we will see about 
this sewing.” 

Lotta looked very dubious, but in the in- 
terest aroused by~a new calico given her for- 
got to criticise, and the morning went busily 
on, varied by a look now and then into the 
kettle, and the adding of a little water as 
it boiled away. At half-past eleven the 
potatoes were put in, and Lotta under my 
direction took one heaping table-spoon of 
flour, blended it smooth with a half-cup of 
cold water, and left it ready to add as thick- 
ening after the table was set. At twelve the 
only platter the closet afforded was filled 
with the stew, more than they could eat, 
and the smooth, rich gravy in a bowl ready 
for the children’s bread. Coffee too had 
been made, a very questionable compound 
of rye and other mysteries, but as I had 
overseen it, at least clear and drinkable, and 
as ‘‘fater” came up the stairs I left them on 
my way to lunch at the Mission, sure that 
that dinner was a success. Half an hour 
more given on my way home sufficed to 
show Lotta, who beamed with pride at 
fater’s praises of the stew, how to boil the 
rice and heat the remaining stew to eat with 
it for supper, and so my first day’s lesson 
ended, Lotta standing before me and re- 
peating over three times the way she had 
done, till this Squeersian method had fixed 
the constituents of ‘‘Irish stew” forever in 
her mind. 

Do not fancy the columns of Sunpay 
AFTERNOON are to be devoted to details of 
successive experiments. Those who have 
any curiosity to know what dinners and 
breakfasts saw the light under our joint ad- 
ministration, may consult two little books, 
both by a woman who has done and is still 
doing good service in this direction, Miss 
Juliet Corson, superintendent of the New 
York Cooking School; one ‘‘Twenty-five 
Cent Dinners for Families of Six,” the 
other, ‘‘Fifteen Cent Dinners for Working- 
men’s Families,” 

Let me add that the former, when guard- 
edly and carefully introduced to the wives 
of two or three of the Mission people, was 
received with strong disapproval. 

They “‘never heard of no such dinners.” 
They didn’t believe twenty-five cents was 
going to buy anything they'd want to eat. 
“Folks seemed to think anything was good 
enough for poor folks.” 

As to the smaller ‘‘Fifteen Cent” book, I 
simply did not dare urge its claims. All I 
could do was to teach Lotta and Mrs. Dan 
some of the dishes therein contained as if 
they were my own thought, but as both de- 
veloped almost a talent in these directions, 
I had, before summer heats drove me from 
the city, the comfort of knowing that the 
seed, though a small one, was growing stead- 
ily and likely to bear fruit. Dan’s babies 
were healthy and strong as tenement-house 
babies can be, and Lotta and Mina had 
shoes and some comfortable clothes as the 
result of her new knowledge. It had be- 
come a settled fact that the new mother 
should come to them in October, but Lotta 
said less of becoming a cash girl, and told 
me now and then of her visits to other rooms 
as supervisor of new dishes in general. 
Such delightful smells came from Mrs. Dan’s 
room that the crippled boy spent a good 
deal of time in snuffing them up, and the 
neighbors accused her of wildest extrava- 
gance. One or two imitated her. The re- 
Mainder, with the intense conservatism of 
poverty and ignorance, wanted ‘‘no new-fan- 
gled ways.” 

The partial success of my plan was vi- 
dent, but this only intensified the desire for 
alarger one. A cooking school is required 
for every Mission quite as much as means 
for Mission work itself. In fact it is Mis- 








sion work and vital in its character, de- 
manding attention not only among the 
working-classes of the city but of the 
country as well. 

Bad food is one strong element in the causes 
which send boys and men to the ‘‘bucket 
shops.” Give them a savory and plenti- 
ful meal and the uneasy, gnawing stomach 
is satisfied, or at least craves stimulants 
less. Already the English plan of coffee- 
houses is under trial, and at this present 
writing one is open in the Bowery. Diet- 
ists may argue against coffee and tea and 
prove over and over the superior condi- 
tion of those who do without, but the fact 
remains that while those who breathe pure 
air and live healthful lives may dispense 
with them, they scem and are an essential 
to the thousands whose blood is weakened 
and vitiated by the myriad evils of the tene- 
ment-house system. A work, as yet un- 
touched by philanthropists, remains to be 
done in this direction, and those who mourn 
as they look at the ‘‘bucket shops” of those 
East-side streets and ponder as to means of 
suppression may find substitution a better 
law. The full stomach is less likely to 
grumble than the empty one, and while 
wholesome and savory food is but one fac- 
tor in this mighty and oppressive problem 
of work and wages and the whole social 
question, it is, I am convinced, of fully 
equal importance with that of better homes, 
or the various schemes of mental and moral 
development now under active discussion. 
Only a sound brain in a healthy body can 
comprehend these hopes and schemes, and 
the half-fed or ill-fed communist may be 
pardoned for even perverse misunderstand- 
ing. The cry for help goes up daily, a cry 
as strenuous and urgent as ever the world 
has heard; the more urgent that those from 
whom it comes are themselves as they who 
sleep in deadly ‘miasma, and call involun- 
tarily and unconsciously for some strong 
hand to lift them out and up to air and 
light, to ‘‘purer manners, better laws,” and 
so to purer lives and better hopes.—Sunday 
Afternoon. 
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MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY, 


The 42d anniversary of Mt. Holyoke sem- 
inary has passed off in a very pleasant 
manner. The trustees have had a large 
meeting, only President Seelye, ex-Gov. 
Claflin and Mr. Williston being absent. H. 
F. Durant resigned, giving a parting pres- 
ent of $200 to the library, and Rev. Mr. 
Trask of Holyoke was elected a trustee. 
The finances of the seminary are in a good 
condition, allowing the trustees to make 
some long-desired improvements. They are 
sinking an artesian well, have bored 400 feet, 
and will go four hundred more if necessary. 
They intend to give increased attention to 
music and art, and will build a boat- 
house, having already three boats given 
them. The number of students has been 
larger by twenty-five than in the pre- 
vious year, and the graduating class 
numbers thirty-one. The examinations 
began on Tuesday, and were as usual very 
satisfactory. They closed Wednesday morn- 
ing. Compositions were read in the morn- 
ing, the subjects being ‘‘One of My Castles,” 
‘Norman McLeod,” ‘‘Aurora,” ‘Reading 
Between the Lines,” and ‘‘The Bow of Prom- 
ise.” The graduating exercises at the church 
drew the usual crowd. The address was 
by Dr. T. L. Cuyler of Brooklyn, and was 
an eloquent, common-sense talk to the girls 
on the ‘‘Pathways of Womanhood.” He 
said he had long desired to visit this spot. 
There are three sacred places in Western 
Massachusetts—the site of the haystack 
under the shadow of Greylock, the chamber 
in which Jonathan Edwards wrote in Stock- 
bridge, and the tomb of Mary Lyon. He 
told the girls to study themselves and their 
adaptations, and he told them there were 
more pathways for them than for their sis- 
ters before them. He spoke of printing, 
telegraphing and teaching, and paid an elo- 
quent tribute to Mary Lyon and Emily Bliss 
Gould. He said, ‘‘Do anything you can 
that will not stain the purity of your 
womanhood. Will you preach? Probably 
not more than one in a hundred thousand, 
if more than one in a half-million, of 
American women should preach. But 
women may practice—in medicine, — 
in life. He spoke of housekeeping as 
one of the most womanly of accomplish- 
ments, and wished them health bodily, 
mental and spiritual. 

In the awards Mary E. Lothrep received 
the German diploma, and Sarah E. Argond, 
Mary E. Lothrop and Rowena P. Cooke the 
French diploma, Great facilities have been 
secured here in the last ten years, and the 
institution is in a very prosperous condition. 
They have only four recitation days in a 
week, one literary day, and one holiday. 
The health of the school is most excellent, 
no death having occurred in the buildings 
for more than ten years. They do not now 
as in former years refuse any who are pre- 
pared for their course, but are rigid in their 
examinations. They have reason to rejoice 
in their institution as the pioneer in the 
higher education of women, and as having 
blessed many homes with a higher culture, 
and done so much to scatter light in all 
lands, many of their alumne having obeyed 
the oft-repeated injunction of Miss Lyon, 


“Go where no one else is willing to go.”— 
Springfield Republican. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY AT VASSAR. 


The annual commencement exercises at 
Vassar College took place Thursday morn- 
ing, June 25, in thechapel. After an organ 
voluntary and prayer, Miss Arnold, of Ar- 
cade, N. Y., delivered the salutatory ad- 
dress in Latin. Latin scholars were pleased 
with it because of the distinct enunciation 
and careful emphasis with which it was 
pronounced. Miss Wentworth, of Danvers, 
Mass., followed with an essay on ‘‘The 
Modern School of German Instrumental 
Music,” which showed both # study of the 
works of the great tone masters and an ap- 
preciation of their beauties. Miss More, of 
Geneva, N. Y., then read an essay on ‘“‘The 
Unity of Science,” tracing the great pro- 
gress made in classifying the infinite diver- 
sity of Nature and the discoveries of the 
correlation of forces and the identity or 
similarity in character of substances widely 
differing in appearance and position. Miss 
Burch, of Nashville, Tenn., gave next an 
example of the modern school of German 
music in a beautiful song, ‘‘Ueberall du,” 
which she sung with English words. ‘The 
English Initiate to Improve,” was the prop- 
osition of the next essayist, Miss Clarke, 
of Flushing, N. Y. 

The question ‘Should the Northern or 
the Southern Colonists of thiscountry com- 
mand greater respect?” was then discussed 
by Miss Hakes, of Harnellsville, N. Y., 
who championed the Puritans, and Miss 
Jordan, of Elizabeth, N. J., who upheld the 
cause of the Virginians. The discussion 
was confined to a discussion of the histori- 
cal merits of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
Miss Hakes apparently forgetting that there 
were any other Northern colonists than the 
Puritans, Her opponent had more careful- 
ly studied her case, and made much the 
stronger argument of the two, and won the 
manifest approval of the audience, in spite 
of its natural prejudice in favor of the 
Northern side of the controversy. 

Miss Negley, of Pittsburg, Penn., played 
a Rondo from one of Weber’s Sonatas, after 
which Miss Dike, of Nanuet, N. Y., spoke 
on ‘‘Man and Nature the Subjects of Sci- 
ence.” ‘The Relation of Asthetics to Re- 
ligion” was discussed by Miss Colgate, of 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Miss Perkins, of Cooper- 
stown, N. Y., closed the literary exercises, 
with an eloquent and forcible plea for com 
pulsory education, in which she argued that 
it is wiser and cheaper, as well as more be- 
nevolent, to prevent pauperism and crime 
by educating the children, than to prevent 
the one and punish the other, after they 
have become established through the igno- 
rance of the people. She spoke most feel- 
ingly and appropriately of the memory of 
the late president, under whose care the 
first three years of the class had been spent, 
and at the same time gave honor to his suc- 
cessor, now about to send forth his first 
graduating class. 

President Caldwell then assuming the 
gown and Oxford cap, which seem to have 
been selected as the insignia of his office, 
pronounced the few words of Latin which 
formally confer the degrees and handed to 
each member of the class her diploma. The 
degree of A. M. was conferred upon Miss 
Cynthia H. Fisher, of Cleveland, Ohio, of 
the class of 1876, after which the doxology 
was sung and the president, trustees, and 
faculty, followed by the Alumni and the 
crowd of visitors, marched in solemn pro- 
cession to dinner. 

The event of the day was the informal 
aunouncement that Messrs. Matthew and 
John G. Vassar had given the college $10,- 
000 for the purpose of a new Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory, each giving 
$5000.—NV. Y. Tribune. 
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GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 


One of the first requisites in a child’s 
summer outfit for the country is a pair of 
strong, broad-soled shoes fit for climbing 
and running, and not likely to be ruined by 
contact with the wet grass in the morning. 
These shoes should not be too coarsely or 
clumsily made, though even a cheap and 
common-looking shoe is better than one, 
however fine, which binds too tightly over 
the instep, or cramps the toes while it blis- 
ters the heels. Few mothers remember how 
very much a child’s comfort, happiness, 
and good temper depend on the way, sensi- 
ble or otherwise, in which the little feet are 
dressed. It is not for nothing that the ad- 
age, as easy as an old shoe, has passed into 
the proverbial literature of the world. The 
miseries of new shoes have been felt by 
most of us. So acute an observer as Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh, remarks that 
one of the incomprehensible mysteries of 
civilization is the way in which people con- 
sent to torture their feet. No little growing 
foot should ever be incased in a covering 
too big or too small. The boot should not 
flap about like the shrunken pod of a pea, 
nor should it press like a cage, nor yet be 
too short, and so force the nail of the larger 
toe to grow into the flesh, causing excruci- 
ating torture, from which only heroic treat- 
ment will deliver the victim. 

Provided with thick and comfortable 
shoes for out-door wear, and soft slippers 





for those hours of afternoon and evening 


which shall be spent in the house, the next 

thing in order is to think of the dress. Thin 

flannel from head to foot will equalize the 

temperature of the body, and prevent many 

an attack of cramp and sudden cold. Some 

mothers think that a woolen texture next 

the skin must of necessity make a child too 

warm in the hot July and August weather. 

This isa mistake. Linen and cotton are 

apt to become clammy and chill, especially 

when saturated with perspiration, and flan- 

nel is therefore safer, as well as more agree- 

able in every way. To those whose nerves 
dislike the contact of pure wool, the soft 
merino fabrics, which have an intermixture 
of cotton, are not objectionable. The gar- 

ments worn above the flannel should be few, 

loose, and simply made. Little girls espe. 
cially are sufferers from the love their mam- 
mas have of seeing them gracefully and 
charmingly attired. The temptation to set 
off their flower-like faces and dainty shapes 
in robes of fairy-like tints and filmy thick- 
ness, to adorn them with laces and sashes, 
embroidery and ruffling, is indeed strong. 

Delicate women, fastidious and refined, 
spend their own precious strength in stitch- 
ing and sewing, that their darlings may re- 
semble the roses and the lilies, may glitter 
on the promenade like gay moths or velvet 
butterflies, and flash along the parterre like 
animated rainbows: Then the beautiful 
babies, when thus pains-takingly dressed, 
are told not to soil or tear their finery, and 
so, being care-worn and cumbered, they 
miss the best good the country has to give 
them. 

Plenty of strong calico or cambric dress- 
es made in the simple way for which the 
Baear has offered patterns, brown holland 
or white aprons, light closely woven sun- 
hats which will shade the eyes, and then 
freedom to roam here and there on expedi- 
tions after berries, flowers, or sea-shells, 
long delightful mornings in the fragrant 
barn, odorous of sweet-smelling hay, grand 
tramps across the country with somebody 
who knows how to lead without wearying, 
and drives over the hills by moonlight, and 
the fortunate children who thus go to the 
country shall find in the days and nights a 
wonderful elixir and tonic. They will 
learn better lessons than the text-books can 
impart, as they listen to the babble of the 
brook, or see the fish lap up in the silvery 
stream. They will grow tall and plump 
and rosy, and shake off those artificial cob- 
webs which society in town contrives to 
weave even over the gentleness and fresh- 
ness of its boys and girls. —J/arper’s Bazar. 








SUMMER READING, 


Over the Ocean; or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign 
Lands. By CurTIs GuILD, editor of Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Abroad Again; or, Fresh Forays in Foreign 
Fields. Uniform with ‘‘Over the Ocean.”’ By the 
same Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

An American Consul Abroad, By Samus. 
SaMPLETON. $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenney, author of ‘‘Cor- 
onation.”’ $1.25. 

Bluffton. By Rev. Minot J. Savace, Pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Boston. $1.50. 

England froma Back Window. By Jamzs M. 
Baiwey. $1.50. 

The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. 
By Cuas. WELLS Russe, $1.50. 

His Inheritance. By ApELINE TRAFTON. $1.50, 

Ike Partington and His Friends, By B. P. 
S#HILLABER (Mrs. Partington). $1.25. 

A Paper City. A Novel. By D. R. Locks (Petro- 
leum V. Nasby). $1.50. 

Rothmell, Bythe authorjof ‘‘That Husband of 
Mine.” $1.50, 

Seola, An Anonymous Romance. $1.50. 

There She Blows! or The Log of the Arethusa. 
By Capt. W. H. Macy. $1.50. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe. By NATHANIEL 
H. Bisnor. $2.50. 

A Woman’s Word, and How She Kept It. By 
Vireinia F. Townsend. $1.50. 

A Year Worth Living. By W.M. Baker, author 
of “The New Timothy.’ $1.50. 

Out-door Papers. By Col. T. W. Hicernson. 
$1 50. 


SOPHY MAY'S BOOKS. 


The Doctor’s Daughter. $1.50. 
Our Helen. $1.50. 
Quinnebasset Girls. $1.50. 
The Asbury Twins. $1.50. 


POPULAR FIFTY CENT BDOKS. 


Nobody’s Husband, 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. 

That Husband of Mine. 

That Wife of Mine. 

They All Do It. By the Danbury News Man. 
Something Better. 

Just His Luck, 

His own Master. 

Bound in Honor ; or a Harvest of Wild Oats, 
Good Old Times. 

Lifein Danbury. 


Any of these bound in cloth for $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
$72 ly Outfit free. Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


PRANG’S 


ART 


Publications. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightfal writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and wes- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C. Perkins. Il- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
arein color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 3°6 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 





There Are Few Persons 


bing do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
tha 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 


laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,’ for 
which the 


Eiolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


| gg Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


Lt on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine, 


Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and zee will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 


124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


6 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatietrt & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F ‘ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 4,mM., to a P.M. 








Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 64 p.m. Wtf 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, July, 12 1879. 








All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Dusiness department of the , must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. , ' 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt 0 

he first Ang The change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the “Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent for a two cent stamp, 
on application at this office. Any persons 
in any part of the State who will aid in this 
method of instructing the new voters can 
send stamps, and they will be promptly for- 
warded. L. 8. 
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WOMEN AND HARVAKD MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


Mcre than a year ago Miss Marian Hovey 
of this city offered to give ten thousand dol. 
lars to Harvard Medical College, if its ad- 
vantages could be offered to women on 
equal terms with men. 

This offer was under consideration many 
months, and the final decision reached was 
by a vote of 15 to 3 against their admission 
at present. 

The facts in this case ought to be preserv- 
ed in these columns as a part of the history 
of the difficulties which have been and still 
are in the way of the use of equal advan- 
tages for women. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College on the 27th 
of May last, the Honorable. E. R. Hoar 
presided. 

Upon the question of admitting women 
to the medical school it was 


Voted, That the Overseers find themselves unable 
to advise the president and fellows to accept the gen- 
erous proposal of Miss Marian Hovey. 


Voted, That in the opinion of the Board of Over- 
seers it is expedient that under suitable restrictions 
women be instructed in medicine by Harvard Uni- 
versity in its Medical School. 

This action was taken on account of the 
offer of $10,000 by Miss Hovey, which had 
been made in the following communication 
to President Eliot. 


§ 100 BEACON STREET, 
( Boston, March 21, 1878. 
Charles W. Eliot, Esq., President of Harvard 

University :-— 

Dear Sir,— As one of the trustees of a fund 

for benevolent purposes bequeathed by my 
father, Mr. George O. Hovey, Iam author- 
ized to submit to you a proposal to give the 
sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000) to the 
Harvard medical school, if its advantages 
can be offered to women on equal terms with 
men, 
My father made this an expressed condi- 
tion ina plan once formed by him for an 
educational endowment, and it is hoped 
that the medical faculty of Harvard Univer- 
sity will not consider it an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of this offer. 

The long list of women physicians in our 
City Directory, and the large number of 
graduates from the medical school of Bos- 
ton University, shows that an increasingly 
large number of women are finding place in 
the community as physicians, and man 
persons view with consternation the inevi- 
tably poor preparation for their work which 
the majority of them can gain. Few wo- 
men students can afford to go to Europe for 
the education which is offered them by 
some of the best medical schools there. 

It may, however, be made possible to de. 
mand from them the same test of prelimi- 
nary fitness for their profession that may 
now be asked from men; that is, study un- 
der the best instruction which our country 
can give. 

In hope that this matter may be brought 
before the board of overseers, and some ac- 
tion be taken on it, Iam, sir, etc. 

MARIAN Hovey, trustee. 


The subject was referred by the Presi- 
dent and fellows to the board of overseers, 
and by them in turn referred to a special 
committee consisting of the President, the 
Hon. Messrs. Wyman, Agassiz, Cabot and 
Le Baron Russell. By this committee two 
reports were made, majority and minority. 
The former recommended acceptance of the 
offer, under certain conditions; and the lat- 
ter opposed it. 

THE MAJORITY REPORT. 

The majority say that in preparation for 
their report they collected the resuits of ex- 
periments made in England, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and in the United States, 
upon the medical education of women. The 
evidence from these sources they find to be 
inconclusive. Nowhere has any scheme for 
training female students been carried on 
long enough to justify positive conclusions 
either for or against it. Even were the ex- 
perience of other countries larger than it is, 
the social conditions in Europe are so radi- 
cally different from our Own that it would 
be hardly available to any great extent here. 
Wherever the experiment has been tried, 
whether wéth greater or less success, the 
medical faculty is divided as to its ex- 
pediency, while the evidence of friends and 





opponents alike is based upon opinion rath- 
er than upon statistics. The majority find 
themselves obliged to consider the question 
of admitting women to the Harvard medical 
school on its own merits. That there exists 
an increasing demand for the employment 
of women pbysicians, especially in the 
treatment of their own sex and. children, 
they say there can be no doubt. It is like- 
ly to be increased before long, by the em- 
ployment of women in the medical treat- 
ment of their own sex in our state institu- 
tions, hospitals and lunatic asylums. Re- 
cent experiences, in army hospitals and in 
camps, have shown that the services of 
women, already so valuable, would be 
worth still more did they add to their skill 
and devotion in nursing some knowledge of 
surgery and medicine. This demand is not 
confined to the less well-informed classes. 
It is urged on very reasonable grounds by 
intelligent and thoughtful women. A nat- 
ural result of this feeling in the community 
has been the sudden appearance of a large 
class of ignorant practitioners with worth- 
less diplomas, or no diplomas at all. Some 
earnest and educated women have sought 
abroad the education they could not obtain 
here at any price, and have returned ; and, 
although not admitted to the medical socie- 
ties, some of them enjoy a large practice, 
and have won the respect of many physi- 
cians of repute as well as the confidence of 
their patients. The number of these is, 
however, small in proportion to the number 
whose professional education has been very 
meagre. This must continue to be the case 
while there is no professional standard for 
women practitioners; in short, until some 
medical institution of unquestioned author- 
ity makes itself responsible for their attain- 
ments. It is the need of security against ig- 
norant women practitioners which has 
caused application to be made to Harvard 
University for the admission of women to 
its medical school. This problem is a seri- 
ous one for the university. Thus far it has 
educated men, and men alone, and has al- 
ways found its resources inadequate for this 
work. To attempt to organize a distinct 
medical schoo] for women, with privileges 
equal to those enjoyed by men, the commit- 
tee regard as too serious an undertaking. It 
is even stated by a considerable number of 
the most highly cultivated women pbhysi- 
cians of the country that the same intellec- 
tual standard cannot be maintained in a 
medical school devoted to women alone as 
in a school for men; and they further as- 
sert that the intellectual stimulus obtained 
by the female students from their associa- 
tion with men is an important element of 
success. The majority think it desirable 
that the experiment of admitting women to 
the medica] school should be tried. They 
have consulted the professors and teachers 
of the medical school, and ascertained views 
of many members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. A considerable number 
of the latter are in favor of improving the 
education of female physicians, and do not 
object to admitting women to the Harvard 
medical school. The following questions 
were sent to the members of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society :— 

1. Are you in favor of admitting women 
to the medical school? 

2. Are you in favor of admitting women 
on equal terms with men? 

8. Are you in favor of a separate school 
for women? 

4, If in favor of medical co-education, 
specify the subjects which, in your opinion, 
can be taught in common, and those in 
which men and women should receive sep- 
arate instruction. 

Interpreting the result by the answers to 
question four, 138 wish to have nothing to 
to do with the subject; 570 are in favor of 
the medical education of women physicians; 
202 ask for an entirely separate schooi; 320 
are in favor of admitting women to the med- 
ical school on the same terms as men, with 
separate studies wholly or in part. From 
the answers to the fourth question it ap- 
pears that 202 wished all the subjects to be 
taught separately. That these numbers 
fairly represent the opinions of the State 
Medical Society, the majority say they can 
take for granted, as they agree with the an- 
swers received to a circular issued by one 
of the district medical societies asking for 
individual expression of opinion regarding 
the admission of properly qualitied female 
physicians to the State Medical Society. 
Sixty per cent replied; of these, seventy- 
one per cent, or about 550, are in favor of 
the admission of women, or in favor of 
some form of recognition. In both cases, 
about forty per cent of the members do not 
seem to be sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to take the trouble of replying. Of 
twenty-one members of the medical faculty, 
who expressed their views in writing, six 
are in favor of admitting women to the 
school with restrictions; three of making 
the experiment, but with strong doubts of 
its expediency or success; seven strongly 
opposed; five opposed, but willing to try 
the experiment under certain conditions, 
Of the six in favor, only one is in favor of 
admission without restrictions. Of the nine 
more or less in favor, four require a guar- 
antee fund of $200,000. Of the twelve 
more or less opposed, five consider $200,000 
as the sum necessary to warrant the trial of 
the experiment, if it is to be tried at all. 
The majority, in concluding their report, 





recommend the acceptance of the trust of- 
fered by Miss Hovey, under the following 
conditions :— 

That, after the completion of a new build- 
ing, women be admitted to the medical 
school as an experiment, for a period of ten 
years. 

That they be not less than twenty-two 
years of age. 

That the requisitions for admission and 
the course of study be the same as for men. 

That the examinations for women and 
men shall be identical. 

That nothing shall be countenanced which 
will in any way lower the standard of the 
school or affect the execution of the plans 
laid out for its development. 

That the courses of lectures in which stu- 
dents take no active part be open to men 
and women; that for personal instruction 
in laboratories and for recitations, the two 
sexes be separated; and that a complete 
separation be made in such subjects as ob- 
stetrics, the diseases of women, certain por- 
sag of anatomy and physiology, and the 

ike. 

The first cost of this experiment need 
not, the majority think, be very great; for 
the present, a probable outlay of $20,000 or 
$25,000 for additional laboratories and reci- 
tation-rooms in the new building, and an 
increase of some $3000 to $5000 annually in 
the salaries of instructors, would be suffi- 
cient. It may be roughly estimated that a 
sum of $60,000 to $65,000 would amply 
cover the pecuniary cost of this experiment; 
but should the change be permanently 
adopted, a considerale endowment would 
be required to meet the increased annual 
charges. It should be distinctly under- 
stood, however, that the experiment can be 
continued only so long as, in the opinion of 
the governing boards, it does not conflict 
in any way with the best interests of the 
school. 

The report is signed by Alexander Agassiz, 
chairman, and Messrs. Wyman, Eliot and 
Cabot. 

THE MINORITY REPORT. 

The minority report notes the changes 
and improvements in the school the past 
few years, until] now it stands acknowledg- 
ed among the first, if not the very first, in 
the country for the extent and character of 
the instruction which it offers, and the val- 
ue of its degree as evidence of careful prep- 
aration for the duties of the medical profes- 
sion: and states that many of the faculty, 
and among them some of those who have 
been most active and efficient in promoting 
these improvements, look with much ap- 
prehension upon the proposition to add a 
new and doubtful experiment to those al- 
ready in progress. They are unwilling, it 
says, to hazard the results already obtained, 
and those aimed at hereafter, by the intro- 
duction of what they regard as a dangerous 
innovation. The changes now in contem- 
plation will bring with them new dangers 
and responsibilities. Every advance is at- 
tended with its corresponding risk. The 
addition of another year to the course, the 
requirement of a higher standard for admis- 
sion, and an advance in the qualifications 
for a degree—all of which are included in 
the designs for the future—are liable, if 
adopted too early, to affect seriously the in- 
come of the school, and to diminish the 
number of students by deterring those from 
entering it who may be unable or unwilling 
to incur the additional expense of time and 
money which these will render necessary. 
It is the opinion of the minority that, in the 
present divided state of opinion of the fac- 
ulty, upon whom will fall the responsibility 
for the success of the school, with a major- 
ity opposed to the scheme, and only a small 
minority favoring it upon its own merits, it 
is inexpedient to adopt it, even as an exper- 
iment in the manner proposed by the ma- 
jority. While the subject has been fully 
considered by the committee, with special 
reference to the advantages of women who 
may wish to enter the school, but little com- 
parative attention, the report goes on to 
say, has been given to the probable views 
and wishes of the students of the other sex, 
whose interest would be affected by the 
proposed change. So far as the facts have 
been ascertained, there is reason to believe 
that such an association in medical studies 
as is asked for would not be looked upon 
with favor by the better class of male stu- 
dents, and would not tend to increase that 
mutual respect which it is desirable on all 
accounts to preserve between the sexes. 
Conversations held with intelligent students 
on this subject show the existence among 
them of a very strong feeling of opposition 
to the plan proposed. This feeling appears 
to be shared by many parents and others 
who are now firm friends of the school. 
How far it would operate to deter students 
from entering the school, or to induce them 
to withdraw from it, cannot be determined 
in advance; but there is reason to fear that 
it would havea serious influence on its 
prosperity as a school for the higher medi- 
cal education of men. The objections to 
the proposed scheme on general grounds the 
minority regards as of a very serious char- 
acter. The cotducation of the sexes is 
open to far more serious objections in medi- 
cine than in any other branch of education. 
The subjects of study ina medical school 
are not among those usually regarded as 
Suitable to be taught to mixed classes of 
young men and young women. If the in- 
struction at the Harvard school were now 
given almost entirely by lectures, as was 





formerly the case, the objections would be 
less than at present; but, since the reorgan- 
ization, the tendency has been toward a 
larger amount of practical work in all de- 
partments, by which the association of the 
sexes would be more frequent and unavoid- 
able, unless such work also is to be carried 
on in separate rooms and classes. It is esti- 
mated that the time required for the stu- 
dents which, by the plan of the majority, 
would be pursued separately by women 
amounts to about four-fifths of the time oc- 
cupied by the whole course. While op- 
posed to the admission of women to the 
Harvard school, the minority cordially rec- 
ognizes the reasonableness of the desire for 
greater opportunities thar are now afforded 
for the higher education of women, as well 
in medicine as in other departments of 
knowledge. There is reason to believe that 
there exist at the present time a legitimate 
demand for, and an important place to be 
filled by well-educated women as physi- 
cians. The position which some of them 
have already taken, and the large and ap- 
parently increasing class of persons who 
wish for their services, make it on all ac- 
counts to be desired that means for a thor- 
ough medical education should be provided. 
This object can be best attained by the es- 
tablishment of a separate medical school 
for women, in which all the inconveniences 
and embarrassments attaching to other 
plans will be avoided, and the fullest oppor- 
tunities be enjoyed without restraint. Such 
a school, while equally thorough in its req 
uisitions with the best medical schools for 
men, should yet recognize to a certain ex- 
tent the different paths of practice which 
will naturally be pursued by women, and, 
while neglecting nothing essential, give par- 
ticular attention to those branches most im- 
portant to be studied by them. A positive 
gain would thus be reached which could 
not be attained by women in medical schools 
for men, as at present conducted. The 
same system of careful examination should 
be required for admission, as well as in the 
studies throughvut the course and for a final 
degree, as are now required at the Harvard 
school. The professors and instructors 
should be of the highest character, and noth- 
ing omitted which belongs to a school of 
the first rank. Many of the instructors of 
the Harvard school would undoubtedly be 
found willing to repeat their lectures and 
other ¢xercises for the benefit of the school 
for women, and others could be obtained if 
more were needed. The amount required 
for such a school could hardly exceed very 
considerably that said to be required for the 
guarantee and expenses of the experiment 
of the admission of women to the Harvard 
school, and its superior advantages would 
more than compensate for the additional 
cost. The experiment of separate medical 
schools for women has already been tried in 
Europe and in this country with varying 
degrees of success. The women’s medical 
colleges at New York, at Philadelphia and 
at Chicago, and the School of Medicine for 
Women at London, are examples of what 
has been accomplished in this direction. 
The report is signed by Le Baron Russell. 
oe 


ONE DOLLAR OR TWO? 





The assessors at the City Hall, Boston, 
have this week informed ladies who came 
to be assessed that they would have to pay 
two dollars. 

It certainly was not the intention of those 
who drew up the bill by which women can 
vote for school committze, to require of 
women a two dollar tax for the right to vote 
on one question, while a poll tax of one 
dollar enables a man to vote on all questions 
which are brought to the popular vote. 

There ought to be a test case to settle the 
question. : 

Judge Sewall, as appears by the ‘“‘Instruc- 
tions to Women,” thinks one dollar is all 
that can be required. 

From many towns come inquiries as to 
which is the proper amount to pay. Mean- 
time let women secure an assessment: for 
themselves, and before the time of payment 
it will be decided whether Massachusetts 
means to exact two dollars from women for 
a fraction of suffrage, while it exacts only 
a dollar from men for full suffrage. 

L. 8. 


+? 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 





This association held its third annual 
meeting in Boston, Cambridge and Plymouth 
from June 30th to July 3d, inclusive. The 
sessions were all noteworthy. The papers 
read covered a variety of topics of perma- 
nent interest connected with libraries, the 
use of books, and the needs of various 
classes of readers. Mrs. KateGannett Wells 
read a paper on ‘The duty of parents in 
the selection of reading for the young.” 
Miss Mary A. Bean also read one on the 
‘Use of fiction by school-children.”’ 

On the afternoon of Tuesday Mayor 
Prince invited the members to a sail down 
the harbor. On Wednesday afternoon they 
visited Harvard University, and by invita- 
tion of the President and Fellows took tea 
in Memorial Hall. On Thursday afternoon 
the association went to Plymouth, and were 
received in Pilgrim Hall by Hon. Thomas 
Russell, President of the Pilgrim Society. 

Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is President of the Executive Board. 








Ainsworth M. Spofford of the Library of 
Congress is first Vice-President. 

This association is capable of being vast- 
ly useful, in the direction of that great 
source of education which comes through 
the proper use of books. 

0 o 


MIDDLETON MOVING. 


At a parlor meeting held at Mr. and Mrs, 
Averill’s last Tuesday evening, the members 
of the “‘Middleton Woman Suffrage Club” 
pledged themselves to make a thorough 
canvass of the town and get as many women 
as possible to register, especially the tax- 
paying women. 

Mrs. Abby 3. Ripley, the oldest lady 
present, was the first to register in the town, 
and hopes to be the first to vote. Much 
amusement was created by one lady declar. 
ing that she should take her dog tax receipt 
and register on that, as it was property she 
owned and was taxed for. We shall soon 
know what the assessors say to it. It was 
decided to start a new Suffrage petition at 
once asking our next Legislature for ‘‘more” 
in the way of Suffrage. M. G. R. 

oe 


WOMEN VOTERS IN WAKEFIELD. 


On the Fourth of July twenty-one ladies 
of Wakefield, representing refinement, cul- 
ture and high social position, signed a let- 
ter prepared by Mrs. C. A. Winship, asking 
for taxation and registration as voters, and 


sent it to the Assessors of their town. 
oe 


MENDON LENDS A HAND. 





We lately gave the method which Brook- 
line citizens have adopted to help women in 
that town to ensure their opportunity to 
vote. This week we give that of Mendon. 
Rev. Geo. F. Clarke of that town took the 
“Instructions” and added to it the follow- 
ing: 

TO THE WOMEN OF MENDON: 

You are now authorized, by law, to vote 
for School Committees. The foregoing 
‘‘Instructions” show what preliminary steps 
are necessary to become voters. Though 
the law is pene J partial, it still concedes the 
whole principle of female suffrage. If you 
accept the pittance now given, and thus 
show your desire for the ballot, unrestrict- 
ed suffrage will soon come. The manage- 
ment of schools—the education of your 
children—is of paramount importance to 
you. Do not fail to secure the right now 
offered. Let there beno delay. Make any 
needed sacrifice to obtain the boon. Before 
the [3 15th of September next, request 
the Assessors to tax you as the law requires. 
Ask and urge your neighbors to do like- 
wise. Having paid the tax, see that your 
names are put upon the voting list. Then 
on the day of election fail not to exercise 
the sacred duty of franchise—one of the 
most momentous trusts confided to a citizen 
of our country. Any assistance we can ren- 
der will be cheerfully given. 

GEORGE F, CLakk. 

Mendon, Mass., June 28, 1879. 

This is a good beginning. Mr. Clark de- 
serves the thanks of his towns-women for 
this timely call, and for the offer to render 
any assistance he can. [Eps, JourNaL. |] 

ides 
MILFORD MOVING. 


A meeting of the Women’s Co-operative 
Committee, was held at the Selectmen’s 
room in Milford, last Saturday evening. 
The object of this meeting was to set the 
ball in motion, for the work needed for the 
fast approaching election of school commit- 
tee. As this is the first aid only boon grant- 
ed to Woman—the path an untrodden one 
and a great weight of indifference to be lift- 
ed, the work is severe, and demand urgent. 

The few who are willing to act as pioneers 
in this trial hour, have started. We hope 
to report ere long encouraging things for 
Milford. G. W. &. 

*?e 


WOMEN VUTERS IN WALTHAM, 








Epitor’s JourNAL.—A few ladies met 
Saturday, June 28th, informally with Mrs. 
Mary Gunning, to confer as to the best 
means of improving the opportunities under 
the new law. Three of the number pres- 
ent, Mrs. Edward Johnson, Miss Mary 
Stearns and the hostess volunteered to work 
for an increase of numbers at the second 
meeting, which was appointed for the Tues- 
day evening following, at the house of Mrs. 
Johnson. At this meeting a committee of 
fifteen was appointed to visit throughout 
the town to make interest in the matter of 
voting; and a general invitation was given 
to all interested, to meet with Mrs. Banks 
on Monday evening, July 7th, when a large 
meeting was expected. 

Waltham, July 2, 1879. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN WOBURN. 





The ladies in the towns about us are agi- 
tating the subject of the exercise of their 
newly acquired right to vote. In Woburn, 
on the 4th of July, a patriotic lady devoted 
her time to calling upon her sisters through- 
out the town, and procured signers to the 
address which we give below. The day 
was hot and the road was long, but she per- 
severed, and only regrets her inability to 
callon more. The example of these ladies 
is commended to the ladies of the town, 
who it is hoped will see to it that their 
names are registered. The following are 
the names already sent in to the Assessors : 

Wosury, July 4, 1879. 
To the Assessors of Woburn. 

GENTLEMEN :—Being reminded, upon this 

anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence made by our forefathers, that a partial 
right to exercise the privilege of voting has 
peen accorded to the women of Massachu- 
setts, we the undersigned citizens of Massa- 
chusetts and inhabitants of this town, iu ac- 
cordance with the Statutes of 1879, chapter 

993 section 2, request you to assess us fora 

poli tax,and to return our names to the Town 

Clerk in the list of persons assessed, so that 

we may be registered as voters, and have 

the right to vote for members of the School 

Committee of this town. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Betsey A. Stearns, Mrs. Lucy E. B. 
Converse, Mrs. Anna M. Keheu, Mrs. 
Mary 8. Stanley, Mrs. Martha C. Higgins, 
Mrs. Adaline Place, Mrs. Emma M. 
Hutchings, Mrs. Hattie L. Doyle, Mrs. 
Margery T. Pierce, Mrs. Susan Taylor 
Converse, Mrs. Lucretia T. True, Mrs. 
Henrietta Lund, Mrs. Helen Blanchard, 
Mrs. Agnes F. Champney, Mrs. Martha 
J. Putnam, Mrs. Susan C. Pindar, Mrs. 
Nancy M. Thompson, Miss Hattie A. 
Blaisdell, Mrs. Caroline R. B. Hayes, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Hammond, Miss Sarah 
J. Kelley, Mrs. Mary W. Poole, Mrs. 
Abby Young, Mrs. Abbie A. Pierce, Mrs. 
Maria L. Cragin, Miss Mary A. Frost, 
Miss Bertha Frost, Mrs. Amelia J. Par- 
ker, Miss Ellen L. Eastman, Miss Clara 
E. Stearns, Mrs. Sarah L. Simonds, Mrs. 
Annie E. Tidd, Mrs. Mary W. Eaton, 
Mrs. Susan B. Tidd, Miss Susan J. Bux- 
ton, Miss Angeline Buxton.— Woburn 
Journal. 





ied 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR HOAR AT AMHERST 
COLLEGE, 

The following abstract of the address of 
Hon. George F. Hoar, given before the So- 
cial Union of Amherst College, will be read 
with the interest and profit which fine 
thinking and expression always commands. 
Every young person will be benefited by it: 

I am afraid that in accepting your invita- 
tion I have consulted my own pleasure 
rather than yours. I do not think you can 
know how ap af grateful t> a man 
jaded with the care and work of public life 
are expressions of good will that come to 
him from a company of scholars. You 
can hardly conceive how delightful the op- 
portunity to change the scene by a visit to a 
famous college on the days of its high 
festival. It is touching and pleasant to see 
how the men who have won the great hon- 
ors and prizes of the most civilized na- 
tions have valued the good will of their 
college. There are men from whom the 
great intellect, the public services, the mar- 
vellous eloquence of Webster cannot extort 
forgiveness for the political errors of his la- 
ter life. But itis hard to find a lover of a 
New England college who does not surren- 
der at discretion when he reads of Webster’s 
touching gratitude to his father for the sac- 
rifice of sending him to college, and of his 
eloquent plea for Dartmouth before the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court. 

Visiting Oxford eleven years ago I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Cox, the accom- 
plished librarian of the Bodleian. He had 
found, a few days before, in some crypt, 
where it had lain for two hundred years, a 
letter written by Lord Clarendon just after 
he had landed at Calais, a hopeless exile, on 
his !ast flight from the country to which he 
was never again to return. The great ora- 
tor, statesman, historian, lawyer, judge,— 
counsellor, companion and ancestor of 
monarchs,-—flying for lifein his old age 
into a foreign land fromthe court of which, 
for a generation, he had been the ornament 
and head, soon as his feet touch a place of 
safety thinks of his university. See the no- 
ble heart through the simple and stately 
rhetoric! ‘ 

‘Good Mr. Vice-Chancellor : — Having 
found it. necessary to transport myselfe out 
of England and not knowing when it will 
please God that I shall returne againe, it 
becomes me to take care that the university 
may not be without the service of a person 
better able to be of use to them than I 
am like to be, and I doe therefore hereby 
surrender the office of chancellor into the 
hands of the said university, to the end that 
they may make choyce of some other per- 
son better qualified to assist and protect 
themthanIam. Iam sure he can never be 
more affectionate toit. Idesire you, as the 
last suite 1 am likely to make to you, to be- 
lieve that I doe not fly my country for guilt, 
and how passionately soever I am pursued, 
that I have not done anything to make the 
university ashamed of me, or to repent the 
good opinion they had once of me, and 
though I must have no further mention in 
your publique devotions (which I have al- 
ways exceedingly valued) I hope I shall be 
always remembered in your private prayers, 


as 
Good Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
Your affectionate servant, 
CLARENDON. 

Calais, this 7-17 Dec. 1667. 

As compared with the universities of the 
Old World, or even with some of our own, 
Amherst is but a young college. But she is 
already in the foremost rank. She has made 
her ample contribution to science, to litera- 
ture, to professional and public life. Into 
whatever paths your feet may go, you can 
cherish no manlier sentiment than to love 

This glorious lady with the eyes of light, 
And aurels clustering around her lofty brow. 

Itis certainly a hopeful sign, or rather an 
emphatic proof of the great regard in which 
4 college training is held, that we celebrate 
with so much interest the days on which 
classes of young scholars take their place in 
the life of the country. Every new State 
as It comes into the great family hastens to 
establish its university. Men who have en 
joyed, men who have been denied these ad- 
vantages in their own youth, vie with each 
other in liberal benefaction. The volunta- 
Ty gifts made by private citizens to univer- 
Sities and colleges, estimating only those 
large enough to be mentioned in the news- 
papers and only those which came in that 
Way to the notice of the bureau of educa- 
ulon, amounted in 1872 to more than $8,000, - 
000; and in 1873, the last year before the 





reat depression of business, to $11,226,977. 
‘he number of young men who receive the 
degrees of our colleges, not including the 
professional schools, is a little more than 
3600 annually. 1am, therefore, brought 
natural’y and almost inevitably to this top 
ic,—the place of the college graduate in 
American life. The longer I live, and the 
more carefully Istudy the influences which 
affect the political action or determine the 
history of this people, the mere | am im- 
pressed with the need of the constant reiter- 
ation of a few very old and very simple 
truths. All our constitutions are based 
upon the theory that the people are to be ed- 
ucated. The influence of the college grad- 
uate in the republic may therefore be said 
to be, after a!l,—differing in degree only, so 
far as this theory is carried out,—the influ- 
ence of the citizen in the republic. I under- 
stand the training cf the college graduate 
to differ from that of other citizens in this: 
In the common schoo} and the technical or 
professional schoo], the principal purpose is 
to acquire knowledge,—somethbing that the 
pupil is to know and use,—moral and intel- 
lectual trainingis butanincident. The col- 
lege makes discipline its principal end, and 
the mere acquisition of knowledge is secon- 
dary. A trained intellect, a cultivated taste, 
a quickened and elevated sense of honor and 
moral and religious responsibility,—these 
are the results at which itaims, Ido not 
mean to be understood that the capacity for 
discerning truth can be developed without, 
in the process, acquiring useful truths, or 
that the taste for what is beautiful in litera- 
ture or artor conduct, is likely to be highly 
cultivated without gaining the valuable gift 
of creating or describing such things, which 
is the function of the orator or the artist or 
the poet. But it is strength aud not weap- 
ons that the college chiefly undertakes to 


supply. 

ut all this is a matter of definition more 
or less exact. We know what a college is 
and what a college graduate should be. The 
professor of a college degree is entitled ev- 
erywhere to write after his name ‘‘gencros- 
us,”—gentleman. He is asa rule, to belong 
to a learned profession. He expects to win 
his bread and to make his way in life by 
some cccupation which is to be the work of 
his brain, and not by manual labor. [After 
mentioning the permanence of influential 
English families, Mr. Hoar continued:] 
Now, compare the place to which the Eng- 
lish gentleman comes but by the accident of 
birth with that which you may take, simp- 
ly at the price of deserving it, in our mighty 
national life. You do not need inherited 
acres, dependent tenantry, or a people bred 
for fifty generations to the worship of rank. 
These would be to you nothing but weights. 
You have a schoilar’s capacity for the dis- 
cernment of truth from falsehood, a schol- 
ar’s power to make this clear to other men, 
a scholar’s refined taste, manifesting itself 
in conduct and character, which so attract 
and win your neighbors to you that they 
are inclined to accept what you esteem and 
love because you esteemand love it. Above 
all, every man within your influence knows 
you for a man of absolute integrity. 

The safest property in this country is the 
knowledge of a profession. It is said that 
of those persons who engage in trade nearly 
ninety-five per cent fail in the course of 
their lives. Stocks and bonds shrink in 
value and become worthless. Lands and 
houses may be weighed down by the burden 
of taxes. The fire may consume or the thief 
break in and steal the most carefully guard- 
ed wealth. Butthe capacity for a learned 
profession, once bestowed in that burglar- 
proof, fire-proof, portable safe, your brain, 
is secure against every chance which does 
not destroy life or health. John Quincy 
Adams advises his son not to engage in po- 
litical life until he has a secured independ 
ence. What independence so secure as the 
mastery of one of the professions which 
must ever be a necessity to civilized man! 
Wherever men live together 1n society, how- 
everrude, however refiued, the need of hu- 
manity will demand the clergyman, the ad- 
vocate and the physician. Behold our col- 
lege graduate equipped with trained intel- 
lectual powers, cuitivated taste, character 
commanding the respect of men, his pro- 
fession an endowment of competence and 
independence, stimulated by great tradi- 
tions, great opportunities and great hopes, 
planted at the approaches which command 
the favor of the people. What shall this 
man do for the State? Surely he cannot 
mean to disdain the leadership which is 
ready to his hand. Surely he wiil not con- 
tent himself with getting a living. or aim 
only at the gratification of ambitions which 
are personal and selfish. He will be con- 
spicuous for a generous public spirit. He 
is an ever-burning lamp. His biography 
will be written in the institutions of the com- 
munity that surrounds him. Here alibrary 
will owe its foundation to his efforts. There 
generations of children will reap the bene 
fit of his labors for a school. Some politi- 
cal tempest of passion and folly has passed 
over the land. Some human Lucifer—or 
rather some bringer of darkness and not 
light—has banded together all that is evil in 
the State in the service of an unhallowed 
ambition. There is a spot which the scourge 
does not seem to have visited. It is the 
town where this man lives,—or is the neigh- 
borhood where men have looked to him as 
a guide. 

His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure. 


There are few things more noticeable 
about this vast machine of ours which we 
call our country, than its sensitiveness to 
the individual touch. It is, and wil] be for 
generations to come, the peculiar good for- 
tune of this country that while it hasso many 
of the advantages of an old civilization, the 
process of forming new communities 1s per- 
petually going on. Theyare springing into 
life without number, even in the oldest 
States. At the bidding of the genius of 
manufactures cities grow like the palace of 
Aladdin. Each of these has its separate 
life, I had almost said its own separate im- 
mortality. Ido not wish to seem to exag- 
gerate, but I can scarcely overstate either 
the extent or the permanence of the influ- 
ence on one of these plastic and. impressible 
societies of a single honest and manly life. 

What is going on in our own neighbor- 
hood takes place ona gigantic and imperial 
scale in the West. [Mr. Hoar presented a 
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vivid picture of the immensity of the West- 
ern domain, concluding with the eloquent 
passage: ‘‘The tree our fathers set covered 
at first but a little space by the seaside. It 
has planted its banyan branches in the 
ground; it has spread along lake and gulf, 
over mountain and river and prairie and 
piain, till its hardy growth shelters the fro- 
zen regions of the far Northwest and its 
boughs hang over the Pacific, and in good 
time it will send its roots beneath the waves 
and receive under its vast canopy the islands 
of the sea.” He then continued:] To the 
leadership which I claim as the function of 
the college graduate, the holding of public 
office is by no means essential. More and 
more, with the diffusion of education, and 
with new communication by steam and tel- 
egraph, increases the controlling force of 
that public opinion of which act of Con- 
gress and even judicial decision are but the 
record. High public office may oftentimes, 
na ‘not so often as is commonly sup- 
posed, be acquired and retained by unwor- 
thy men and by unworthy means. But a 
permanent leadership of public opinion can 
only be maintained by that combination of 
sound judgment, unselfish integrity, and 
absolute sincerity and strength which makes 
up what we call character. The ranks of 
our graduates and professional men are sup- 
plied from the same sources which supply 
the other occupations of the community. 
They come from the same household. Some 
accident determined the course of one toward 
the college and another toward the shop, or 
farm, or factory. Your education, after 
all, ‘s but an advantage in starting, which it 
will require constant exertion to maintain. 

We have the right to expect that the man 
to whom the public has given the training 
of the scholar shall bring to the formation 
of opinions on questions which concern the 
public a scholar’s thoroughness of investi- 
gation. In urging the need of the scholar 
in politics we do not mean that a man should 
leave the study of Latin and Greek, in which 
he is a scholar, to express his opinions on 
politics, in which he is no scholar. We 
have a right to expect of him that he will 
not express crude and shallow judgments 
as tocontemporary men and events, of which 
he would be ashamed if they related to the 
events of 2,000 Pepe ago. He must strive 
especially to study and understand the char- 
acter of the people to which he belongs. 
He must avoid an ignorant and unreasoning 
fastidiousness in his judgment of other men 
with whom he is called to act. Let him 
set up for himself the highest possible stand- 
ard of duty and conduct. But let him re- 
member in judging the character and mo- 
tives of his associates, that the republic in 
which a majority must govern is not likely 
to be governed by a majority of men with- 
out faults. 1 am warning you against a 
rock on which the public usefulness of many 
an accomplished citizen has been wrecked. 
In looking back over the political history 
of this Commonwealth since I came to man- 
hood, I recall a goodly number of men, 
some who are dead, some who are living, 
eloquent orators, learned lawyers, fitted by 
character and by opinion to be leaders of 
the people, whose names will be absent 
from the honorable roll of those who fought 
in the great civil battle for the freedom of 
a race. They could not stand ‘y the side 
of Garrison because of his bitter invective, 
or of Wilson because of his politica! man- 
agement, or of Sumner because of some 
fault of taste or temper, and so they gath- 
ered up the skirts of their garments about 
them, and the people watched and waited 
for their counsel in vain. 

The leadership to which you must aspire 
is one to which education of the moral and 
religious nature, as well as of the intellect, 
calls and fits you. ‘The destiny of these 
plastic political societies is to be determined, 
not by their laws, but by the sentiments, 
principles and opinions of the men of whom 
they consist. Every nation has behind its 
constituticn, behind its form of government, 
some sentiment or opinion upon which it 
rests. It is the peculiarity of this country 
that the principles or sentiments upon which 
it rests have been asserted in the most sol- 
emn and authoritative form in the act which 
called it into hfe. [Mr. Hoar next dwelt 
with force upon the principal of national 
unity found in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and in the constitutions of Virginia 
and Massachusetts; upon the great influence 
of educated men in revolutionary times; 
upon the duty of the colleges to teach the 
fundamental principles of right and ~~, 
and upon the necessity, in our civil self 
government, of first governing our personal 
self, the latter closing as follows:| How 
our race troubles would disappear if the 
dominant Saxon would but obey, in his 
treatment of the weaker races, the funda- 
mental laws on which his own institutions 
rest! The problem of to-day is not how to 
convert the heathen from heathenism, it is 
to convert the Christian from heathenism. 
The Indian problem is not chiefly how to 
teach the Indian to be less savage in his 
treatment of the Saxon, but the Saxon to be 
less savage in his treatment of the Indian. 
The Chinese problem is not how to keep 
Chinese laborers out of California, but how 
to keep Chinese policies out of Congress. 
The negro question will be settled when the 
education of the white man is complete. 
Kearney’s constitution never could have 
found favor with the farmers of California, 
to whom its adoption was duc, but for the 
previous management of railroad and bank- 
ing corporations, for which educated New 
England capitalists are not without large 
responsibility. 

The last thirty years have brought new 
elements into our body politic. Our fathers 
builded their state with that English race 
whom the wisdom of a thousand years had 
ripened. It is for your generation to make 
the restraints of constitutional liberty ac- 
ceptable to races to whom law has for ages 
appeared only as tyranny and liberty been 
known only in her excesses. Your fathers 
dealt with men made docile to the teachings 
of political duty by their simple religious 
creed. You have to deal with a generation 
whose audacious scepticism questions the 
foundation of all faith, and whose positive 
philosophy declares the belief in God him- 
self ‘‘a dissolving dream of the past.” But 
the few strong instincts to which you need 
to appeal are planted in the heart of univer- 
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sal humanity, and the few plain rules you 
need to apply are enough for every exigency 
of the State. 

— > oe —__—_———_—__ 


A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


Caroline E. Streeter thus writes in the /% 
det :— 

Some years since, during the ‘‘dress re- 
form” excitement, you kindly allowed me 
space in your columns to express my ideas 
concerning the proposed reform and its ef- 
fects. 

The succeeding years have not caused me 
to change my views; but some of the gar- 
ments to be worn, with their inventions and 
improvements, have been subjected to me 
for approval or the contrary. 

I must frankly acknowledge that, in gen- 
eral, my sympathies and interests are not 
with the inventors, because I do not believe 
in the advocated abolition of corsets; that is 
to say, well-fitted corsets. But I have seen 
one or two waists which fully meet my ap- 
proval, and of one of these I wish to speak, 
that those of your readers who are seeking 
such may know where to find them. 

Miss Bates, room 7, 129 Tremont street, 
Boston, has for sale a waist of her own de- 
vice which comes the nearest to a corset of 
any which I have seen, and which I should 
choose for personal use. It is simple, pret- 
ty, well-fitting, has a few bones, and is 
adapted to the use of all ladies. She also 
makes a specialty of fitting underwear, do- 
ing away with buttons and button holes, 
and added to these has a corset which she 
recommends to the public. Those who may 
favor her with their patronage will find her 
quick to discern the wants of her patrons, 
as well as obliging and kind. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Stockbridge assessors report 563 polls, 
of whom three are women. 

Senator Hoar's address at Amherst college 
is elsewhere printed in full. 

The Boston Highlands Woman Suffrage 
Club proposes to hold a grand meeting on 
the third of September. 

_ At the Librarians’ Convention held last 
week in Boston, several ladies read papers 
or took part in the disscussion. 


The number of candidates for adinission 
to Harvard College was 235, and the num- 
ber certainly admitted was 188. 


John Brown, jr., is off for Kansas, there 
to help put in place the negro settlers as 
they may arrive from the South. 


Bishop Gilbert Haven after dining with 
the Massachusetts Club on Saturday, start- 
ed last Monday to California and the Yo- 
semite. 

The Haverhill Club have engaged Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell to speak to them on 
school suffrage some time during the first 
week in September. 























A marble bust of Fred Douglass was for- 
mally presented to the city of Rochester by 
a number of citizens on Monday. It is to 
be placed in Sibley Hall. 

The Ladies’ Journal.—A woman's paper 
devoted to fashion, business, society, and 
home interests, is published about the first 
of each month at the Grand Depot, Phila- 
delphia, 

Hi. B. Blackwell sails to-day on the Bata- 
via. His daughter accompanies him. He 
will visit Germany in the interest of the 
Maine Beet Sugar Company, of which he is 
treasurer. 

The fiftieth convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, the oldest and 
largest educational organization in the coun- 
try, is to open at Fabyan’s, White Moun- 
tains, to continue four days. 

Mr. Oliver Johnson has gone with his 
family to Chester County, Penn., to pass the 
summer among the Progressive Friends. 
His post-office is Hamerton, only a short 
distance from Cedarcroft, lately the home 
of Bayard Taylor. 

The Northampton Journal says: “A 
spectacle for gods and men—the town of 
Northampton voting ‘no license,’ and then 
stationing police in one of the most crowd- 
ed saloons to keep order and protect the 
proprietor in his sales,” 

The committee of the London Cobden 
Club has passed a resolution upon Garrison's 
death drawn up by John Bright. The eman- 
cipator was av honorary member of the 
club, but the honor extended to his mem- 
ory is among the rarest ever paid toa public 
man in England. 

The meeting of the Springfield branch of 
the woman’s board of missions listened to 
an interesting letter from a woman at work 
in Dakota. She has been managing a sort 
of theological seminary for Indians, and 
some of her pupils have become quite 
promising missionagies, 

The calls for the “Instructions” come in 
from all quarters. Milford has sent for 
one thousand, Peabody, Barre, Warren, 
Haverhill, Needham, Grantville, and many 
other towns are securing supplies, Who 
will move in the matter west of the Connec- 
ticut? 

It was not the fault of Dr. Safford, but of 
our proof-reader, that in ‘Observations 
in the South,” published in last week’s 
JOURNAL, one reads ‘There should be 
schools in which book and industrial educa- 
tion are enlivened” instead of ‘“‘combined.”’ 
We also regret that the good work in Ab- 
ington should have been credited to ‘‘Arl- 
ington,” and an error made in the name of 
our very enthusiastic and faithful co-work- 
er, Mrs, Lanna Shaw. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 

The Constitutional Convention now in 
session in New Orleans has the question of 
Woman Suffrage brought before it by wom- 
en of that State, who urge their cause with 
earnestness and ability. 

Mr. Robertson, of St. Landry, offered the 
following resolution, which lies over under 
the rules. 


Resolved, That the committee on elective franchise 
be directed to embody in the articlesupon Su 
reported to this convention, a provision giving the 
right of Suffrage to women upon the same terms as to 


men, 

It seems, therefore, not improbable that 
the lead in this movement for Woman's 
Rights may yet be found at the South. 

The speeches of Mrs. Keatinge, Mrs. Sax- 
on, and Mrs. Merrick are reported in the 
New Orleans Times with the proceedings of 
the Convention, as follows: 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention met again at 7:30 o’clock, 
eighty-six members present. 

The various petitions relative to the grant 
of the right of Suffrage were read. 

Mr. Poche, as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, then introduced the first speaker, 
Mrs. Dr. Harriette Keatinge. 


Taking her stand at the Secretary’s desk, 
Mrs. Keatinge made an eloquent appeal in 
behalf of Woman Suffrage. She held that 
women were ~— of mastering the polit- 
ical questions of the day sufficiently to vote 
intelligently upon the prominent questions 
of the day. omen had been accorded the 
privilege of studying, and graduating from 
the scientific schools and universities, and 
this they had done with honor and credit to 
themselves. 

She hoped that the delegates would prop- 
erly appreciate the importance of the peti- 
tions, and would consent to confer the priv- 
ileges. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon was then introduced. 


The number of ladies present thisevening 
was proof that she did not stand alone in 
her advocacy of Woman Suffrage. It 
showed the contrast between the present oc- 
casion and the general insignificance with 
which women had been held politically in 
the past. It was but a short time since, 
seven years, that she had perceived the im- 
portance of a Woman Suffrage movement. 
At that time a woman’s cunvention was 
held in the North to fix equal hours of la- 
bor for men and women 

In defence of her cause, Mrs. Saxon said 
that she was sanctioned and supported by 
her family. Some one had said that her 
husband was ‘‘henpecked,” but this was not 
so; he was as earnest and sincere in the 
cause as she was. Mrs. Saxon then reviewed 
the customs of various nations to which 
women were required to conform. She 
thought that the presence of women at the 
polls would havea purifying effect much 
the same as they exercised in social life. 
The party which favored and accomplished 
Woman Suffrage would poll twelve millions 
of women votes; therefore all political par- 
ties should take warning. 

Mrs. Saxon then reviewed her efforts to 
bring the subject prominently before the 
press. In these she had at the time failed, 
her contributions being returned to her. 
She had been led then to register a solemn 
vow, never to cease her efforts to attain the 
desired end, and she had never broken that 
vow. 

In the past, women had virtually been 
unrecognized. The law, which punished 
and condemned her, did not recognize her 
political rights. She was made to yas | 
positions almost similar to those whic 
women held under barbarian rule. Classed 
with fools, idiots and beasts of burden, she 
was denied political recognition. 

There were numbers of ladies who had 
been anxious to be here to-night, they had 
told her so, and said that their husbands 
would not let them. The speaker did not 
think that any man should regard his wife 
with less affection because she desired to 
enter political life. Oh, no! women could 
not vote, but the tramp, the sot, even the 
veriest beggar could; women would not 

vote wisely but this other class would, sim- 
ply because they were men. It was emi- 
nently unjust that women should be taxed 
without representation, that they should be 
amenable to a law which refused to recog- 
nize their rights. The woman who was 
tried for infanticide was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced by a judge who was her mas- 
ter; the jury were her masters. 

Women, the speaker thought, would re- 
fine the judicial system. as there any 
reason why women should be excluded from 
the privileges accorded men? No. 

Concluding, the speaker said :— 

Gentlemen of the convention, the wo- 
men who ask the conferring of this right at 
your hands, are your mothers, sisters, and 
wives. Thespeaker’s appearance this even- 
ing might be attributed to boldness. Yes, 
it was boldness, the same which had in- 
duced her to seek the slums of poverty and 
vice to rescue the fallen of her sex. 

The address was loudly applauded. 

Mrs. Robertson’s resolution mentioned 
above was opposed at this stage of discus- 
sion. 

Mrs. E. T. Merrick was the next speaker. 
She said :— 

Mr. President, and Delegates of the Con- 
vention :—We have met with such unex- 
po kindness in the reception which you 

ave accorded us to-night that we find it 
hard to give expression to anything but 
thanks. 

When we remember the persistent and 

gressive efforts which our energetic sis- 
ters of the North have exerted for so many 
— before they could obtain a hearing 

rom any legislative assembly, we find our- 
selves lost in a pleasing astonishment at the 

aciousness which beams upon us here 
rom all quarters. Should we even now be 
remanded to our places and our petition 
meet with an utter refusal, we should be 
sorely disappointed, but we never could 
cherish the least feeling of rebellious spite 





toward this convention of men, who have 
shown themselves so respectful and consid- 
erate toward the women of Louisiana. 

Perhaps some of the gentlemen thought 
we did not have the moral courage to ven- 
ture thus far from the retirement in which 
we have always preferred todwell; perhaps 
they thought we would not dare to appear 
in person before this formidable body and 
speak for our own cause. Be assured that 
a resolute and conscientious woman can put 
aside her individual Eeenen at the call 
of duty, and act unselfishly for the good of 
others. 

You are our witnesses that we have not 
wearied vou by our importunities, nor have 
we sought in any disingenuous manner to 
influence you in our favor. We assure you 
that we did not come here to make any 
inexorable demands, nor have we a wish to 
challenge anybody. We are simply here in 
response to your own courteous invitation 
to explain our ideas and opinions on the 
great question of Woman’s enfranchisement 

The ladies who have already addressed 

ou could not have been insensible or indif- 

erent. It only remains for me to give you 
some of my own individual views in the 
few words which are to conclude this inter- 
view. 

We assure you that we are not cherishin 
any ambitious ideas of political honors an 
emcluments for Woman. We do not wish 
to become governors and legislators, nor 
have we any inordinate desire to obtain 
seats in Congress. I have never seen but 
one woman who ever expressed even a 
wish to be President of these United States. 
But we do ask with most serious earnest- 
ness that you should ay us the ballot, 
which has been truly called the expression 
of allegiance and responsibility to the gov- 
ernment. 

‘The laws on the statute books permit us 
to own property and enjoy its revenues, but 
do not permit us to say who shall collect 
the taxes. We are thus compelled to assist 
in the support of the State in this enforced 
way, when we ourselves would greatly pre 
fer to do the same thing with our own in- 
telligent, free consent. 

e know this republic has been lauded 
in the old times of the Fourth of July ora- 
tions as the freest, best government the 
world ever saw. If women, the better half 
of humanity, were allowed a voice and in- 
fluence in its counsels, I believe it would be 
restored to its purity and ancient glory; and 
a nobler patriotism would be born and 
brought to life, in the heart of this nation. 

It seems to me that there ought to bea 
time, to which we could look forward with 
satisfaction, when we would cease to be 
minors—when the epeiy and assistance 
we are so capable of furnishing in the do- 
mestic relation, would in a smaller degree 
be available for the good and economical 
management of public affairs. It really 
appears strange to us after we have brought 
up children, and regulated our houses, 
where often we have the entire responsibil- 
ity, with money and valuables placed in our 
charge, that a man could be found who 
weal humiliate us by expressing an abso 
lute fear to trust us with the ballot! 

We ask you, our protectors, law-makers, 
our countrymen, our friends, to act fear- 
lessly upon our intuitions, and vote favor- 
ably towards our petition, and a glorious 
and prosperous future will begin for this 
State. I believe you would thus do more 
to place our native land in the front ranks 
of a progressive civilization than has been 
accomplished in the past century. To save 
my life I cannot repress the hope springing 
up in my soul, that it will be given to this 
convention to earn the prayers and blessings 
of all women. For all over the world this 
same movement is marching. In all climes 
and every nation there is an almost countless 
army of earnest, thoughtful, large-hearted 
women, wens OF and night to elevate 
their sex; for their higher education; to 
open new avenues for their industrious 
hands; trying to make women helpers to 
man instead of millstones round his neck, 
to sink him in his life struggle. 

Ah, if we could only infuse into your 
souls the courage which we, constitutional- 
ly timid as we are, now feel on this subject, 
you would not only dare but hasten to per- 
form this act of justice and inaugurate the 
beginning of the end which all but the blind 
can see is surely and steadily cepeeutiny I 
We are willing to accept anything. We 
have always been in the position of beggars, 
as now, and cannot be choosers if we wish- 
ed. We will gladly accept the franchise on 
any terms, provided they be wholly and 
entirely honorable. If you should see prop- 
er to subject us to an educational test, even 
of a high order, we should try to attain it; 
if you require a considerable property quali- 
fication we would not complain. We would 
be only too grateful for any amelioration of 
our legal disabilities. Allow me to ask, are 
we less prepared for the intelligent exercise 
of the right of Suffrage than were the freed- 
men when it was suddenly conferred upon 
them? Has not this right been to thema 
beneficial stimulant, inducing them to use 
exertions to promote their improvement, 
and has it not raised them to a superior 
place above the disfranchised classes such 
as the Chinese, Indians and women? 

Perhaps you think only a few of us desire 
the ballot, and if it were true, we think it 
would not be any sufficient reason for with- 
holding it. In old times most of our slaves 
were happy and contented. Under the rule 
of good and humane masters, they gave 
themselves no trouble to grasp after the un- 
attainable freedom which was beyond their 
reach. So itis with us to-day. We are 
happy and kindly treated (as witness our 
reception to-night), andin the enjoyment of 
the numerous privileges which our chival- 
rous gentlemen are so ready toaccord, many 
of us who feel a wish for freedom do not 
venture even to whisper a single word about 
our rights. For the last twenty-five years I 
have occasionally expressed a wish to vote, 
and it was always received as a matter of 
surprise, but the sort of effect produced 
was as different as the characters of the in- 
dividuals with whom I conversed. 

An old planter, Mr. A——, said ¢o0 me: 
‘“‘My mother wasa very smart woman. She 
eould spin and weave and knit and sew, and 
do everything; and now, ladies who have 
nothing on earth to do, want to go to the 





lis and vote. Now I would like to know 
if we men are to come in from the field and 

t our own dinner, make up the beds and 

arn the socks, while the women are off do- 
ing the voting? 1 expect if my wife could 
vote, the next thing she would want me to 
churn the butter!” I mildly stated that I 
thought his wife would not on that account 
be ready to abandon any of her work, espe- 
cially the diverting, recreative exercise of 
churning, on which so much of the count 
home comfort ——- I did not thin 
Woman’s especial work would hamper her 
in casting a ballot, any more than that of 
the laboring man would ouey him. 
Mr. B. said I surprised him. He had the 
most exalted idea of Woman; he worshiped 
her for her exquisite delicacy. He never 
could consent that she should vote. He 
placed the ladies very high—up on a pinna- 
cle, as it were. And if they came down 
from there and stepped into the dusty arena 
of politics, they would unsex themselves, 
and he would not worship them any more. 

I was compelled to admit how sad that 
state of things would be, but ventured to as- 
sert that I could not see how the simple act 
of voting could hurt or injure a true and 
noble woman any more than it would de- 
grade the brave and honorable man. I said 
we did not contemplate having any upheav- 
al in the pen state of society, but we 
would really prefer to reside on a level with 
the male members of our ae to the very 
highest place on any pinnacle whatever. 
Somehow we liked our own firesides, and 
equal rights would make them happier 
places than ever. 

Mr. C; was less amazed at the daring 
wish I expressed to share the manly prerog- 
ative. He fell to praising his wife. She 
was so careful and prudent and conscien- 
tious. He wished he was half so good a 
Christian. She was so managing and faith- 
ful over their few things that they seemed 
tobe many. ‘“‘I tell you, Madame,” said he, 
“if all women were like her, they would be 
welcome to the ballot.” 

1 ventured to say in reply that it would 
not be exactly just or right to establish a 
sort of competitive examination for women 
who should receive the privilege, when men 
were permitted to exercise it indiscriminate- 
ly. I added, too, that we only aimed to estab- 
lish that free and equal companionship 
which God had ordained in the beginning 
in the Garden of Eden before the serpent 
came and the curses fell. 

Gentlemen of the convention, we now 
leave our cause in your hands, and com- 
mend it to your favorable consideration. 
We have pointed out to you the signs of the 
dawning of a better day for Woman, which 
are so plain before our eyes, and implore 
you to reach out your hands and help us up, 
that we may catch the first glimpse of its 
glory before it floods the world with noon- 
day light. 

Col. John M. Sandidge read a letter from 
Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey to the convention, in 
which she regretted her inability to be pres- 
ent, and pressed upon the convention the 
necessity of immediate and favorable action. 

Mr. Poche moved to postpone further 
consideration of the subject, and a motion 
to table this, by Mr. Moore, of Lafourche, 
was lost by a vote of 25 yeas to 44 nays. 
The motion to postpone prevailed, and the 
convention then adjourned until ten o’clock. 

oe 
MRS, MOLLOY’S PRISON WORK. 





Nine yearsage, when Mrs. Emma Molloy 
was publishing the Daily Observer in Elk- 
hart, Indiana, a little incident occurred 
which opened the way for the prison work 
which has occupied much of her time out- 
side of her temperance labor. 

There was living in Elkhart at this timea 
man who was superintendent of the rail- 
road shops, and also the uncle and guardian 
of the wife of a young Englishman. 

The wife was young and attractive, and 
fell a prey to the lust of her uncle. The 
young husband, upon learning this, be- 
came exasperated and had a stormy inter- 
view with the latter, who aimed at hima 
pistol; the former raged with passion, shot 
the uncle fatally, and then gave himself up 
to the authorities, but being poor, while the 
uncle was wealthy and influential, as is usu- 
ally the case in circumstances of this kind, 
public sentiment was divided; only those 
who looked below. the surface of things 
sympathizing with the young husband. 

When the case came to trial he was sen 
tenced to the Michigan City Prison for 
twenty-one years, it being generally sup- 
posed, under the extenuating circumstances, 
that he would be pardoned in a few years. 

Mrs. Molloy advocated his case in the 
columns of the Observer, and during his in- 
carceration has visited him frequently, and 
kept up a correspondence which has been 
of great benefit to the prisoner. This has 
led to a very pleasant acquaintance with 
the officers of the prison, and also with the 
prisoners. When at home Mrs. Molloy oft- 
en conducts the services on Sabbath morn- 
ings, Rev. J. P, Nash, the chaplain, being 
her warm friend. Three of the prisoners 
with whom she has specially labored have 
recently been converted. 

A little circumstance occurred this spring 
that may be of interest to the general read- 
er. Shortly after Mrs. Molloy’s return 
from England, a young man named Thom. 
as Hartley, who was in quick consumption 
and could live but a few days, sent for her 
to visit him in the prison. She hastened to 
obey the summons, and found in the hospi- 
tal two others, also, in whom she was much 
interested, all three being very near the 
gates of the Eternal City; as only a woman 
of intense earnest nature can do, she strove 
to point them tothe refuge for trembling 
souls, and they gladly heard her words. 
One of them clasping her hand fervently 





said, ‘‘Dear Mrs. Molloy, we have learned 
through the efforts of yourself and Mr. 
Nash, (the chaplain) that Christ can make 
even a prison a palace. What does it mat- 
ter when my soul has the dust brushed off, 
if only it has learned to soar into limitless 
day?” The next morning after this conver- 
sation the ‘‘dust” lay in a prison coffin, and 
the soul was with the angels, but upon the 
face of clay had been left the glory of the 
emancipated spirit, for it shone with a 
smile that was radiant. 

In conversation with young Hartley, who 
sent for her, she said, ‘‘Tommie, how does 
the future seem to you?” .‘‘Oh!” he replied, 
“it is very hard to die so young, and 1 feel 
to-day as though I cannot die without see- 
ing my mother.” ‘‘Well, my boy, tell me 
where she is and we will have her here di- 
rectly,” she replied. In conversation with 
the writer Mrs. M. said, ‘“‘I wish you could 
have seen the piteous look on his face when 
he said with quivering lip and anguish in 
the low, earnest tones, ‘She does not know 
that I am in prison. My name is not Hart- 
ley, but B——,and my mother is a good 
Christian woman. I don’t know how the 
news will affect her. I had only eight 
months more to serve, but I shall never live 
to go out.” Comforting him as best she 
could, she sat immediately down and wrote 
to the mother in Illinois, breaking the news 
as gently as possible. She, with the elder 
brother, came on the following day. It was 
finally resolved that the mother should go 
with the physician’s certificate to Gov. 
Williams, assuring him that Hartley could 
not live, and plead with a mother’s earnest- 
ness for a pardon. During her absence 
Mrs. Hall watched night and day by the 
bedside of the boy, but in the early dawn of 
the day on which the mother was to return, 
the spirit of her boy went home to God. 
He died with one of Mrs. Molloy’s letters in 
his hand, and it and his pardon which came 
too late, were buried with him. 

The following extract from a letter from 
one of the men under sentence for life, who, 
in a desperate mood, shot a beautiful girl 
to whom he was devotedly attached and 
afterwards shot himself seven times, failing 
of death, however, shows her rare success 
in not only winning confidence by her deli- 
cate sympathy, but out of her hopeful na- 
ture, inspiring the desolate and despairing 
with hope. 

‘Your! sweet assurance of hope stole 
softly into my heart, spoke peace to its 
troubled waters, and elicited a tender trib- 
ute—glad and happy tears. I have been 
studying that beautiful allegory, which is 
drawn by the pen of inspiration in the third 
chapter of Proverbs; after which I recog- 
nize that I have been foolish, but now I de- 
sire wisdom. The seventh verse of the first 
chapter of Proverbs teaches me that ‘The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,’ Thanks to your explicit explana- 
tions I now see my way more clearly; and 
know whatI have to do; viz., submit to his 
will and make an earnest effort to overcome 
my vices. I am confident that the little 
book which you mentioned will prove of 
much good to me. I will comply with 
your request and read my Bible, and en- 
deavor to become what God wishes me to 
be. I will joyfully accept of imprisonment 
if Ican get the inward burden relieved. I 
am encouraged and shall press on through 
hope to victory. Believe me to be very, 
very grateful for your kindness.” 

Mr. Mayne, the Warden, and Mr. Hall, 
the Deputy Warden, have taken special 
pains to assist Mrs. Molloy, and one of her 
faithful coadjutorsin this work is Mrs, Hall, 
wife of the Deputy Warden, who fills the 
place of mother to the prisoners. 

Her visits to the institution are looked 
forward to with great pleasure by the in- 
mates, and her frequent letters, and the nu- 
merous papers sent to them by her have re- 
sulted in great good. 

A new supply of Bibles being needed in 
the prison, and the State Legislature having 
failed to make an appropriation for the 
same, Mrs. Molloy intends upon her return 
home this summer for rest, to raise the 
amount necessary for the purchase of the 
Bibles needed. 

The prisoners are very grateful for the in- 
terest she has manifested in their behalf, 
which amply repays Mrs. Molloy, who is 
never happier than when engaged in serv- 
ice for humanity. - E. 

June 17, 1879. 





WOMEN AS BLACKSMITHS. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
writing from Rowley Regis—a Lancashire 
village—thus describes one of the strange 
sights of that strange district :— 

‘I came here to inquire for myself how 
much it would cost to deliver one hundred 
tons of coal a month by the Rowley Col- 
liery Company at two or three given locali- 
ties within a distance of ten miles; and, 
having satisfied myself on that point, much 
to my pleasure | continued my walk from 
the coal-pit up through the fields to Rowley 
old Church. I came to a place called Bell 
End, which is apparently a new part of the 
old village. Through a small window I ob- 
served a female head bobbing up and down; 
soon I heard the sound of a hammer; and, 
never having seen any rivet-making done by 
human hands, I threaded my way through 





some brick passages until I came to the lit- 
tle smithy where ‘‘Alice” was at work 
This was the name by which her father 
called her, whom I met on my way, and to 
whom I am indebted for the following re- 
markable piece of knowledge. Alice, I ma 
say, was a young wife engaged in blowing 
bellows, heating nieces of iron in a ‘‘gleed” 
forge, and producing rivets from an anvil 
at the rate of 3,000aday. For this manual 
labor Alice, her father proceeded to tel] me 
in her presence, gets from the warehouse 
1s. 9¢d., out of which she has to pay for 
wear and tear of tools 1d., carriage 1d., ang 
a like sum for gleeds, a kind of small coke 
made expressly for nail and rivet forges, 
On Monday she does her washing, on Sat. 
urday her cleaning up, so that she only 
works at rivets four days in the week, and 
her gros8 earnings, therefore, amount to 
4s. 3d. for forging 12,000 rivets. I have 
said nothing of rent which Alice would pay, 
and which might amount to one shilling a 
week. She was a sedate young woman, 
well spoken, with very fair hair and a low, 
sweet voice. John Price (Alice’s father) 
then, at my request, took me to see his 
neighbors, Edward and Phyllis Tromans, 
who lived and worked at making nails close 
by. Phyllis is a handsome woman, with 
beautiful white teeth and abundance of 
flesh, which Rubens might have painted: 
it is so plentiful and rosy. This woman 
was forging large nails; and the manner in 
which she made a nail with a point, and g 
head an inch and a half in circumference 
fly off a piece of hot iron, was marvellous 
to behold. She works from eight o’clock 
in the morning until nine at night, and in 
four days will forge fifty-four pound weight 
of clout nails, for which she will receive 
the wondrous price of 3s. 8d., out of which 
she has to pay 5d. for gleeds and 2d. for 
tools. Her husband works ‘‘as hard as he 
can drive” from six o’clock in the morning 
until eleven at night; and his week’s wage 
amounts to 12s., from which 10d. for gleeds 
and 4d. for tools will have to be deducted, 
—to say nothing of rent. Edward Tro- 
mans was only forty-three years old, but 
looked much nearer seventy. Two other 
young women were hammering away at 
rivets in company with Phyllis; and never 
as long as I live shall I forget that little 
blacksmithy. I once travelled many miles 
to see ‘‘Vulcan’s Forge” by Velasquez; but 
there was in that famous picture no figure 
equal to that of Phyllis Tromans, and I 
shall remember Phyllis to the day of my 
death. That such a woman should be slav- 
ing in soot—blowing bellows, now with her 
left, and then wielding a hammer with her 
right hand—forging clout nails for twelve 
hours a day, in order to earn less than forty 
pence in a week, is a phenomenon that I 
would never have believed as being possible 
in England if I had not seen it, 
FALSE SENTIMENT AS TO WORK FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 





A false sentiment has rendered it deroga- 
tory for a woman to be a business woman, 
for a girl to earn or appreciate dollars and 
cents, if she can possibly find a father, 
brother, or uncle to support her. The no- 
ble army of working women, who of all 
women best demonstrate their raison d'étre 
is in general a despised army; and while so- 
ciety applauds the woman who is an artist, 
an editor, an author, it does so by calling 
her a genius, and setting her out of that 
grand corps where she legitimately belongs. 
Families with three, four or five daughters, 
whether there are sons or not, if the father 
can possibly support them, are brought up 
todo nothing but help mother a little! This 
helping is not generally really learning 
housekeeping and seamstress work in all its 
varieties, but skimming the surface of things, 
making cake, dusting a room, trimming a 
gown, and leaving those weightier matters 
of the law, as shirt-making, ironing, bread- 
making and beef-cooking to some one else. 
Girls speak of it as a hardship, if they are 
obliged by stress of circumstances to earn a 
support. ‘Anna thinks it so hard; all her 
friends have their time to themselves, and 
she is forced to teach, poor child!” The 
whole training of the girl is aside from 
knowing anything about business; she reads 
stories and fashion magazines, not newspa- 
pers and works on science and architecture, 
and practical every-day life. She does not 
learn telegraphy or carving, or furniture 
decorating, or gardening, or book-keeping, 
nor does she go into her father’s business 
and learn it as her brother would if she had 
one; bless you, it would make her a work- 
ing woman! Thus out of this army of 
working women are kept, so far as possi- 
ble, all women of education, means, refine- 
ment, cultured taste. These organized into 
a society make no end of blunders in busi- 
ness, and regard them as creditable rather 
than otherwise, as a Chinese lady cherishes 
the deformity of a cramped foot. If they 
read common law and medicine so as to be 
as well informed on these points as ordina- 
ry men, bless you, ‘they are very odd,” at 
least. These good ladies with the very best 
intentions undertake to handle the working 
woman question; they are thrown into con- 
tact with the poor, and knowing absolutely 
nothing of what it is to earn a living, or 
what it costs to earn a dollar, or what a dol- 
lar can be made to bring, they have only 
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the most general and no particular sympa- 
thies; on the onehand, they will be deceiv- 
ed and kill by over kindness, on the other, 
they will misunderstand and kill by hard- 
ness. It needs working women to under- 
stand and help working women; then they 
know that being bread-winners does not for- 
feit for them their position as wives and 
mothers; that while they earn daily wages 
they have the affections of the hearth; that 
the poor mother, left a widow, wants to 
keep her children in a home, not to sow 
them broadcast in orphan asylums; that the 
poor couple who have passed their married 
fifty years, unhonored it is true bya golden 
wedding, do not want to be thrust one into 
an Old Men’s Home, the other into an Old 
Women’s Home, or put in the separate 
wards of an almshouse or one go to one 
Blind Asylum and the other to another. 
There is a fine kind of charity in England, 
where endowments have been left so that 
decent destitute old couples, or single peo- 
ple, can have a nice three-roomed cottage, 
with fuel, water and lights, anda certain 
number of shillings weekly on which to 
subsist; and they can take in an orphan 
grandchild, or feeble child, living as in their 
own home, subject only to certain regula- 
tions of sobriety, cleanliness, and good or- 
der.—Sunday Afternoon. 
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ROBERT COLLYER AND HIS PEOPLE. 





The congregation of Unity Church were 
doubtless prepared for the sorrowing an- 
nouncement of the resignation of one who 
for more than twenty years has been their 
pastor and friend; one who has married the 
living and buried the dead; one whose great 
manly heart has beaten in unison with the 
heart of the people to whom he ministered, 
—venerable but hearty Robert Collyer. 
They were prepared for it, as the general 
reading and observing public was prepared 
for it, but the blow was none the easier to 
bear for that. It lost something of its sud- 
denness, but none of its force. 

The church was unusually well filled, and 
the heart of the eloquent old man must have 
swelled with pride at the welcome accorded 
him on his return from his brief visit to 
New York, while the pleasurable feeling 
was evidently mingled with one of sadness 
and regret at the thought of the coming sep- 
aration. Running all through theservice— 
the hymns, the prayers, the sermon—was, 
as it were, a pleading exhortation to calm- 
ness and resignation; or, in the language of 
the subject of Mr. Collyer’s sermon, ‘‘The 
Courage for Dark Days.” The text of the 
discourse was as follows:— 

I charged Baruch, saying, Take this evi- 
dence and keep it, for thus saith the Lord, 
Horses, and fields, and vineyards shall again 
be possessed in this land.—JER. 32: 13-15. 

“The man who made this investment of 
money and courage,” said Mr. Collyer,‘ 
stood to this age as the type of all dishearten- 
ment. He had witnessed in his faith a great 
reformation, but when he began to proph- 
esy the nation had drifted back intoa license 
very much like that of Charles II.’s time, 
and under just about such a monarch. 
There was reason for his, Sin was bring- 
ing forth death as he went through the land 
uttering these cries of doom. But it was 
all of no use. The people did not believe a 
word he said, and the priests got other men 
to prophesy smooth things, as they always 
did when they sank down to be the mere 
mouth-pieces of place and power in Jerusa 
lem, or London, or Paris, or Washington. 
But just here, when it seemed asif all he 
ever cared for in the world was going to 
wrack and ruin, this utterly downcast man 
struck a new note, and revealed a quality of 
hope and courage for which the world to 
this day has never given him credit, in 
painting the pictures of the man whose 
head was waters and his eyes a fountain of 
tears. The one thing in which he trusted 
when he bought up the worthless title to 
this piece of land was simply a promise 
which had not been fulfilled, but which 
must be fulfilled to his own innermost con- 
viction, or there was no divine presence in 
the universe. He felt about it as did the 
old Roman, long afterwards, who bought 
the land on which the enemy was encamped 
Outside the gates because he was sure that 
the best days his city would ever see lay not 
in the past, but in the future, just as the 
people of Chicago felt when they had recov- 
ered from the crushing blow which came 
in the fire. Jeremiah was the one man in 
all Judah who could feel the promise of the 
future most potently, and see through the 
clear windows of his soul the dawn of a 
new day. So he bought the field and paid 
for it with silver of the full weight, fora 
parable to that time and to all time, that 
when the worst came, and God seemed to 
have given up His purpose, there was no 
giving up or going back. It was not the 
end, but a new beginning; and then those 
who really believed in His presence and 
providence were ready to take hold afresh 
and to a better purpose, while those who 
had no such faith to hold them fast were 
fain to let go.” 

Mr. Collyer spoke long and earnestly on 
the evident lesson to be drawn from the 
text, that, through unbelief and misbelief, 
doubt, darkness, and disaster, the deep cer- 
tainties of the soul would find ever new ex- 
pression, and the wise and far-sighted take 





more stock in, and fall back upon, the di- 
vine verities, enter more deeply into them, 
making them his very own. Let who 
would sell out, the faithful, like Jeremiah, 
would fall back on the vision of the eternal 
reality. Heart and flesh might fail, but all 
of God’s promises were sure. 

After the second prayer, Mr. Collyer 
made the usual announcements, gave out 
the closing hymn, and added, very quietly 
and thoughtfully: ‘‘And I want you all, 
after the singing and before the benedic- 
tion, to sit down a minute or two, because 
I have something to say.” 

Everybody understood in a general way 
what the sometbing was. After the sing- 
ing of the hymn there was an almost pain- 
ful silence, while Mr. Collyer, visibly af- 
fected, addressed his congregation in the 
following words :— 

‘Dear and good friends: I have to per- 
form one of the most painful duties of my 
life this morning in resigning the trust I 
have held so many years as your minister, 
and closing my connection with this church; 
and the reasons for this step must be laid 
before you. 

“Our home, as you know, has been sad- 
dened for some years by sickness. It has 
seemed to me, as I have watched the drift 
of things, that a complete change of cli- 
mate might be the best help for this, and so 
all winter long I have thought of sucha 
change. 

‘‘Another reason, and a much stronger one, 
my good wife insists, is that 1 ought to make 
a change, especially if I feel I must, for my 
own sake. I came to you over twenty years 
ago with no preparation for this ministry 
beyond some gift of God, I trust, and what 
1 had won between severe tasks in the fac- 
tory and at the anvil from the time I was 
eight years old. You have borne with me 
nobly, and taken what 1 could give you; 
and I thought and said once I would stay 
with you as long as I lived. But within 
two or three years I have found my work 
grow all the time harder and more exhaust- 
ing. The demands on a minister in this 
city are neither light nor few. I met them 
with no great trouble until within the time 
I have mentioned; but since then the feel- 
ing has grown on me steadily. Ihave men- 
tioned more than once that another man 
would do better here, and I would perhaps 
do better somewhere else. I want more of 
a margin for my pulpit preparation as I 
grow older, and to use a great store of 
things I have treasured where they will 
come home with a fresh interest, and not to 
rest so much as to work on another line. 
If I should stay with you, this feeling would 
grow asl grow older; and then the day 
would come when it would be sadder for us 
all than it can be now, because we should 
feel we had made a mistake and cast away an 
opportunity. 

“T am willing to try this new field of labor 
which has opened to me again in New York 
of its own accord. I think it may open 
new springs in my own nature, take the 
tired feeling out of me, give me a chance to 
use my store of things already gathered for 
the germs and seeds, at least, of my pulpit 
work, and help make me good for some 
years more. I believe, also, that you can 
find aman who will take up this work where 
1 leave off, and carry it on better than I can 
hope to do. I speak this not only of a con- 
viction, but also, I think, in some measure, 
of what one might call authority. I can 
stay with you, if you wish it, until near the 
end of September, and preach all you want 
me, see you allin your homes, and leave, 
as we have lived, in perfect loving-kindness. 
My dear friend Bishop Clarkson writes me 
from somewhere in the wi!derness, that I 
shall never find such friends again as these 
I have on the shores of Lake Michigan. I 
don’t expect to ‘ind such friends again, or 
make such a home, or be so sweetly rooted 
down again as I have been among you; but, 
for the reasons I have given you, the step 
must be taken, and God help us all to bear 
the pain of it as best we know.” 

The benediction was pronounced, and the 
sorrowing congregation departed, not, how- 
ever, until many had followed the pastor 
into his study, and there personally ex- 
pressed their heart-felt regrets at the step he 
had taken. 

It is probable that a meeting of the soci- 
ety will be called at an early day to take 
the matter of the resignation under consid- 
eration. Mr. Collyer’s mind is evidently 
made up, however, and it is not expected 
that any obstacle will be placed in his way, 
however much the church would love to 
keep him.—Chicago Tribune, June 15. 
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IF THE SAHARA IS FLOODED, WHAT! 


The only important objection which hus 
thus far been urged against the undertaking 
has arisen in the apprehensions expressed 
by a few scientists that the evaporation pro- 
duced by so large and so shallow a body 
of water, exposed to the tropical sun, would 
be sufficient to deluge northern Europe 
with incessant rains, and to reduce mater- 
ially the temperature in all the countries 
north of the Alps. It has even been feared 
that winds freighted with moisture on cross- 
ing the cold summits of the Alps, would 
precipitate vast volumes of water and pro- 
duce a degree of cold which would give 
Denmark and northern Germany a semi- 








Arctic climate and produce a glacial epoch 
farther north. Is it not probable that all 
such apprehensions arise out of a misunder- 
standing as to the topography of the Sahara 
and North Africa? The entire region to be 
flooded is practically shut in by mountain 

chains on all sides The Atlas Mountains 
on the north, lifting their snow-clad peaks 
in some instances 12,000 feet, afford a suffi- 
cient bulwark for the protection of Europe 
from increased humidity. The only possi- 
ble northerly outlet for air currents from 
El Juff would be across Tunis in a north- 
easterly direction over the widest part of 
the Mediterranean. Currents moving in 
that direction, if they reached Europe at 
all, would touch the shores of Greece after 
they had lost most of their humidity. M. 
de Lesseps, after a careful examination of 
the question, is convinced that it would re- 
sult in the general improvement of the cli- 
mate of Europe rather than to its detriment. 
The advantage of the increased evaporation 
to North Africa cannot be overestimated. 
The snow-clad cliffs of Aban, lying to the 
east of the proposed sea, and the King 
Mountains to the south, would bring down 
upon the parched desert grateful rains, 
which, with the assistance of cultivation, 
would in time no doubt redeem thousands 
of square miles from the desolation of the 
sands. —Scribner. 


HUMOROUS. 


Snodgrass, seeing a sick man brought to 
the polls, in ward six, to vote, said he’d bet 
an apple that he was an ill-legal voter. 


“Did you ever see the Catskill Moun- 
tains?” asked a young lady of her lover. 
“No,” said he, ‘‘but I’ve seen ‘em kill 
mice.” 


An cy paper begins a forcible ap- 
peal to its delinquent subscribers by this 
touching sentence: ‘‘We must dun, or we 
must be done.” 


Louis XVI. asked Count Mahoney if he 
understood Italian. ‘Yes, please your Maj- 
esty,” answered the Count, ‘‘when it is 
spoken in Irish.” 


‘‘What station do you call this?” groaned 
a traveller, as he crawled out of the wreck 
of a smashed-up railway train. ‘‘Devasta- 
tion,” replied the conductor. 


“You are nothing but a demagogue,” said 
a tipsy fellow to Tom Marshall, who prompt- 
ly paid him back: ‘Put a wisp of straw 
around you, and you will be nothing but a 
demijohn.” 


At a recent school examination the ques 
tion was asked: ‘‘Who is to blame for the 
division of the Jewish Empire after the 
death of Solomon?” Anda girl promptly 
answered: ‘‘Bismarck.” 


“Why does lightning so rarely strike twice 
in the same place?” Prof. Wortman asked 
the new boy in the class in natural philoso- 
phy. ‘‘Huh,” said the new boy, “‘it never 
needs to.” And it isa little singular that 
nobody has ever thought of that reason be- 
fore. 


It being necessary, for official purposes, 
to know the exact age of English army offi 
cers, a circular was addressed to them by 
order of the Duke of Cambridge, asking 
each officer where he was born, ‘‘for the in- 
formation of his Royal Highness,” to which 
one of the officers replied that he ‘‘was not 
born ye for the information of his 
Royal Highness.” 


According to the Traveller, a primitive 
old lady residing on Second street, called at 
the South Boston post-office recently to get 
a letter mailed to Lincoln. A clerk asked 
her was it Lincoln in Massachusetts, when 
she replied: ‘There was a hotel and the 
railway depot and the post-office fornenst 
the grocery opposite, and God knows its 
somewhere out in the country.” As this 
was somewhat general in description, the 
letter was despatched to Lincoln, Mass,, to 
be returned to South Boston if the party ad- 
dressed was not found. 














$500.00 _ 
GUARANTEED. 


THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE al] DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
JSornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and TJerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, va 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Mies Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 
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PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 


$5 to $20 renee. Som Bortinnd. he. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with —— exercises. 


The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes on enooltent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and aoe Es consulted from 9 44 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same d . College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYL VANIA. 


The Thirtfeth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

mse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc. C,. BRAGDON, Principal. 
8t 27 


ANTIOGH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio. 


Open to both sexes; thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and .Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautifal and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for cataWwgue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 

















LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT 8USPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 
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UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 


HYGIENIC 








Alice Fletcher & Co, 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


The Voice of Worship, 


For Choirs, Conventions and Singing Schools. 
BY L. O. EMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through the press, 
and will be in great demand. Full collection of the 
best Hymn Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerous 
Glees for social and Class singing, and a good Singing 
School course. Its attractive contents, with the low 
price ($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen), should make it the 
most popular of Church Music ks. 


For Singing Schools, Conven- 

THE TEMPLE. tions and “Onoirs. By Ww. Oo. 
ERKINS. 1 ready in afew days. First class 
book for Singing Schools, with large collection of 
Glees, and plenty of Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Price 
$1.00 or 9.00 perdozen. Although Singing Classes are 
especially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred 
a render it one of the best Convention and Choir 
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ATINIT The new and very favorite opera, 
. _is now ready, with words in three 
anguages, all the Music and Libretto complete. Price 
$2.00 paper, $2.25 boards. 


R Price reduced to 50 cents. The same 
,» elegant edition heretofore sold for 
adollar. Complete Words, Libretto and Music. All 


ready for the stage, 
Any book mailed, for retail price. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


HE GOSPEL OF JOY! ““* 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *“* 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “ 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE’ ** 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read. 
Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vole, each ($1.50). 


Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 


Descriptive Catalogues, (10 ctz), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 








& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 





—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket Sq. 
27 2mo 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 


In sixty difftrent styles, at bargains never before 


offered. 
LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of upholstery goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other upholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 

Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


S. F. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams House, One flight up 








Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines aggre by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and a pe 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. in, 
large, they give strength and — to the abdomi- 
nD apes drawing to the surface heat, and dee 

ted inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, ges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 





28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hetrs To Devout Livine; consisting of 
selections from Biblical and various relig- 
ious writers of all ages. Compiled and pub- 
lished by Miss J. Dewey. New Bedford. 


PropaTe CuarrF; or three years’ probating 
in San Francisco; by Mrs. J. W: Stow. 

DonaLp’s Scnoot Days. By General 
Howard. Lee & Shephard. 

CANTERBURY CHIMES, or Chaucer's tales 
retold for children; by Francis Storr and 
Hawes Turner. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
London. 

Srx LitTLe Resets; by Mrs. Kate Tan- 
natt Woods. D. Lothrop & Co. 


Lire oF BeNsAmin Butler; by G. A. 
Bland, M.D. Lee & Shephard. 


How to Grow HANpsoME, or hints to- 
ward ag perteeees by D. H. Jacques; 
8. R. Wells. New York. 

Tue Law oF MARRIED WoMEN in Mas- 
sachusetts; by Charles Almy, Jr. and Horace 
W. Fuller of the Suffolk bar. George Reed. 
Boston. 

Wirt AnD Humor. Achoice collection b 
Marshall Brown. Chicago. §. C. Griggs & 
Co. 








Hixts To YounG MEN, ON THE TRUE RE 
LATION OF THE SExXEs, by John Ware, 
M.D.—A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
lt is in flexible morocco cases, small 

enough to be carried in the pocket. It is 
clear in statement and good in intent. It 
gives instruction, and advice, which is much 
needed by the young, and may be safely 
commended to them. 


BRADSTREET’S Pocket ATLAs,published by 
the Bradstreet Co., N. Y., is in flexible 
morocco covers, and is amost convenient 
and valuable assistant tothe traveller. It 

contains a map of every State and territory 

in the United States, with clear type, and 
red lines to mark all tie principal railroads. 

It is light, easily carried, even in a lady’s 

pocket, and is worth much more than its 

. Macullar, Williams & Parker, 400 

Vashington street, have it. 
Poor Papa. By Mary W. Porter. LIllus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Pa- 
er covers, 50 cents. 
vor papa is an artist and a widower with 
two children, whom he took across the 
ocean. The story is a description of his 
perplexities. He is absorbed in painting, 
and has no knowledge of the child nature; 
while his two children, loving and true, are 
like young colts, with irrepressible life and 
spirits, and perpetually in trouble. They 
have many amusing adventures in Italy, 
from their love of freedom and fun, and 
barely escape with life from a governess. 

But the troubles of papa and children find 

a happy solution in the advent of anew 

mamma, the sister of a brother artist, whose 

fine womanly instincts have helped the chil- 
dren already over many a hard place. Sum- 
mer travellers will have many a hearty 
laugh over the volume, and enjoy equall 
the humor of the children and the perplexi- 
ties of ‘‘papa.”’ 


THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAV- 
ING, translated from the French of Charles 
Blanc. By Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett. 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. Price, $3.00. 
This book is written for the instruction of 

that large class of people who have a sin- 

cere love of beauty in art and nature, but of 
whom a very small part understand the laws 
underlying the power that they recognize 
and admire. The author aims at ‘‘inexora 
ble clearness” of expression, seeking to 
make the study of beauty and grace easy to 
the multitude, and the faithfulness of the 
translator preserves this clearness in the 

English rendefing. With both the work 

has evidently been a labor of love. 

It defines the different methods by which 
the thought of the artist may be embodied, 
—pzinting in oil, water color, pastel, wax 
or enamel—engraving in its various forms, 
and last, lithography, showing the limita- 
tions and capacities of each. The naeeg 
object of this book is to teach, in a brief an 
simple manner, all the accepted elementary 
principles of the arts of design, and it offers 
a valuable art-education to thoughtful stu- 
dents, enabling them to enjoy intelligently, 
and to judge with discrimination. It is the 
only English work of the kind, and the fact 
that itis in its third edition shows the ap- 

reciation with which it has been received. 

ts mechanical execution is excellent, the 
large clear type and wide margins making 
it attractive to the reader's eye. 


Mary WOLIsTONECRAFT. Letters to Imlay, 


with prefatory memoir by C. Kegan 
Paul. Roberts Brothers, Boston. Price, 
2.00 


The subject of this volume was born in 
1759, one hundred and twenty years ago. 
She has been dead eighty years, but the time 
has not yet come when a memoir of Mary 
Wollstonecraft can be written. She found 
custom and law opposed to every true inter- 
est of women. She defied the one and tram- 
pled on the other. When law and custom 
are just to women Mary Wollstonecraft will 
be understood, and not tillthen. The pres- 
ent memoir deals kindly with Mary Wolls- 
tonecraft. It tells of the miserable home of 
her childhood. Her father was cruel, and 
poisoned the happiness of all his family. On 
the death of her mother Mary left home and 
went to a schop! mate named Fanny Blood, 
whose father proved to be as bad as Mr. 
Wollstonecraft. A home there was impossi- 
ble. She then went to her sister Eliza who 
had made a hasty marriage to escape the 
pao J of her father’s house ; but her broth- 
er-in-law was intemperate and dissolute. 
The two sisters left him together, and set 
up a school for young ladies, which proved 
a failure. Misfortunes and trials clouded 
her life. She had been compelled to see 
the unattractive side of the institutions of 
society. Her ‘Vindication of the rights of 
Woman,” was in some sense extorted from 
her by the wrongs she felt andsaw. Hating 
aw of marriage with its unequal condi- 

for the wife.:Mary Wollstonecraft ac- 

ed the relation without the legal sanc- 

,but as might have been expected, Cap- 





tain Gilbert Imlay, whom she had trusted, 
deserted her. She then, to support herself 
and child, resorted to literature. The me- 
moir covers her life with Imlay and her let- 
ters to him. Afterward she married Wil- 
liam Godwin, and became the mother of 
Mary Godwin, who was the wife of Shelley. 
It is an interesting and instructive memoir, 
full of pathos and pain, but showing that 
fidelity to one’s convictions is the salt that 
saves the soul, whatever other wrecks may 
come. Price, $2.00. 


FarRRAr’s ILLUSTRATED GurmpE Book to 
Moosehead Lake and vicinity,the wilds of 
northern Maine and the head waters of the 
Kennebec, Penobscot and St. John Rivers, 

with a new and correct map of the lake re- 

gion, drawn and 'printed expressly for this 
book. It contains the game and fish laws 
of Maine, railroad, steamboat and stage 
routes, tables of time, fares, hotel prices of 
board, and other information valuable to 
travellers. Lee &Shepard, Boston. Chas. 
T. Dillingham, New York. 


RICHARDSON AND RANGELEY LAKEs, IL- 
LUSTRATED. Farrar’s Illustrated Guide 
Book to Rangeley, Richardson, Kenne- 
bago, Umbagog, and Parmachenee Lakes, 
the headwaters of the Connecticut, Dix- 
ville Notch, and Andover, Maine and vi- 
cinity, with a new and correct map of the 
Lake Region. By Charles A. J. Farrar. 
Boston, Lee and Shepard. 

Here is one of the best of the guide books. 

It is interesting to read even to one not in 
love with the woods, the lakes, and the 
mountains, while the sportsman and the 
lover of nature will go over its pages once, 
twice, and again. The edition for 1879 has 
been much improved, the matter being con- 
tinuous without the advertisements upon 
alternate leaves. 


PracticaAL Boat SAILING. 
ard, Boston, Publishers. 
Dillingham, New York. 

A concise and simple treatise on the man- 
agement of small boats and yachts under all 
conditions, with explanatory chapter in or- 
dinary sea-manceuvers, and the use of sails, 
helm and anchor, and advice as to what is 
proper to be done in different emergencies, 
supplemented by a short vocabulary of 
nautical terms. By Douglass Frazar, for- 
merly fourth officer of the Steamship At- 
lantic, and Commander of the yacht Feni- 
more Cooper in the Northern Seas of China 
and Japan. 

This little book of 142 pages, is written 
to give a knowledge of the rules that govern 
the movement of boats under all conditions 
that might naturally arise, that one may feel 
confident of handling a boat soas to be per- 
fectly safe. It contains cuts of the sea- 
craft whose management it teaches, with 
the names of the different parts, and rules 
for their use. 


Lee & Shep- 
Charles T. 
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OUR ST, LOUIS LETTER. 


Eprtrors JournaL:—Your two St. Louis 
correspondents, Mrs. A. E. Dickinson and 
Miss Lilian Whiting, having left the city 
temporarily, I volunteer to supply the defi- 
ciency pro tem. 

Since the sensation caused by the Exodus 
and the convening of the ‘‘Nationals,” noth- 
ing of general interest has occurred here, 
available for items, The principal business 
of June in this city is to get away from it, 
therefore there isa general coming to an 
end of all things organized, or disorganized. 
Schools close, society declines, associations 
adjourn, churches vacate, and there is a si- 
multaneous packing of trunks and rushing 
to trains by a large majority of the workers 
and thinkers, yea, and of the idlers too. 
Long columns in the daily papers chronicle 
the departure of this and that notable in va- 
rious walks of life, for summer resorts. 
Thousands of people annually spend the 
summer out of St. Louis, in spite of the 
persistent claim by statisticians that St. 
Louis is the ‘‘healthiest city in the United 
States.” So they go, that it might be ful- 
filled? It would be an interesting experi- 
ment to forbid this summer flitting for one 
season, and then compare figures. Death- 
rate is one thing, and health-rate quite 
another, as seems to be tacitly conceded by 
the latest advocate for the ‘‘healthiest city,” 
Dr. Chas. Todd. At the conclusion of a 
thirteen- page magazine article, written to 
establish the advantages of the sewerage and 
water supply, and the absence of organic 
matter in the Missouri river water, which 
is in reality the source of our water supply 
in making this a healthy city, he sums up 
the disadvantages in four or five lines: 

‘The limestone macadam gives rise to an 
intolerable dust, unless kept sprinkled; the 
numberless chimneys puff out the murky 
residue of bituminous fuel; and malaria 
haunts the suburbs. All these however, 
are inconveniences more or less annoying, 
but not incompatible with longevity.” 

Consoling conclusion. Further on, we 
are informed that our best friends are some- 
times disguised, that the limestone dust is 
“a famous disinfectant,” and the sulphur- 
ous smoke ‘‘probably also es well.’’ 

If this is true the occupation of the social 
science association is at least diminished, 
and what influence is brought to bear on the 
municipal authorities, should be in the di- 
rection of abating the street sprinkler and 
encouraging the chimneys. Those of us 
whose fate compels us to endure these bless- 
ings in disguise through the dog days, feel 
under obligations to Dr. Todd for such com- 
fort as we can draw from his conclusions, 
and wear our “‘shakes” with a difference. 

To return from a digression, it may in- 
terest some of your readers to hear of the 
closing exercises of the St. Louis Woman’s 
Club. A meeting twofold in character was 
held May 31. The subject for discussion 
was ‘‘The Philosophy of the Club Move- 





ment.” The first hour was devoted to pa- 
pers on this subject, by Mrs. F. Holy, Mrs. 
H. E. Starrett, and Mrs. E. W. True. In 
the discussion a wide range was allowed, 
and the thoughts of the members on the 
causes and occasions which led to the or- 
ganization of women almost simultaneously 
through the land, under the name of Clubs, 
were supplemented by the individual testi- 
mony of each as to the practical benefit of 
Club work, and association. It was like a 
religious experience meeting, and revealed 
deep conviction on the part of all, that co- 
operation and system in study, and the ex- 
change of opinions, unlimited by anything 
but the law of decorum in debate, are of in- 
calculable advantage to women, whether in 
the sphere of domestic life or in the more 
extended circle of professional occupation 
or business, 

The second part of the exercises consisted 
of reading, reciting, and short essays by 
Mrs. C. M. Guibert, Miss M. Kayser, Miss 
Lilian Whiting and Miss Lily Berchelmann. 
Then followed the social interchange and 
farewells for the summer. 

Mrs. Guibert, the Secretary, has sought 
needed rest and recreation at the Sanitarium 
in Battle Creek, Michigan; Mrs. E. T. 
Case, the Corresponding Secretary, has 
gone to Des Moines, Iowa, Mis. E. W. True 
is at Cape Girardeau, Mo. Miss Louise 
Howard after a temporary residence here, 
has returned to her home in Watertown, 
Mass. Miss Whiting has accepted a posi- 
tion on the Cincinnati Commercial, and may 
possibly not return to us. Mrs. Starrett and 
Mrs. Dickinson are in Chicago. The form- 
er is seeking lecture engagements, her posi- 
tion on the St. Louis Post Dispatch having 
been changed from an editorial to a corre- 
sponding one, 

Mrs. Dickinson speaks for herself to the 
profit of all, who read your valuable paper. 
That sounds rather stereotyped, but, like a 
gold dollar, it is none the worse for con- 
stant use, 

Your correspondent pro tem, is looking 
with longing eyes towards Concord, Mass., 
and hoping to join the thirsty throng that 
will doubtless journey towards the water of 
life offered by those masters in philosophy 
who have gone deep down into the wells of 
the eternal verities. Such names as Alcott, 
Cheney, Harris, Jones, Higginson, Was- 
son, and others on the list of the circular 
for the summer school in philosophy and 
literature, are powerful magnets, but alas! 
the way is long and railroad fares heavy. 
Favors and passes are reserved for fishing- 
parties, political conventions, and popular 
excursions. Philosophy must pay, if it 
goes, and as it goes. Fanny Hoty. 

St. Louis, July 5, 1879. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 50 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 150 

“Fall of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”"—Boston 

Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 

SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 
Tue Same. 18mo. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 
THe Same. 18mo. 

THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 
SAUNTERINGS 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 
BADDECK 
IN THE LEVANT 
BEING A BOY 
IN THE WILDERNESS 


George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 3 
WHIP AND SPUR 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 


Lucy Larcom. 
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SARS 


),OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 
H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 1 50 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 1 50 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 1 50 
THE MAINE WOODS 1 50 
CAPE COD 1 50 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 1 50 
LETTERS AND POEMS 1 50 
Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 % 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 123 
MRS. THAXTER'’S ISLES OF SHOALS 1% 
MISS JEWETTI’S DEEPHAVEN 1 25 
JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 2 00 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 25 
MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 50 
MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 100 
AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 
NEW ENGLAND 2 00 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 2 00 
MIDDLE STATES 200 
MARITIME PROVINCES 2 00 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with mape 
and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD:&_CO., Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Seaside Board.—A few persons can obtain 
good, plain, hygienic board at a moderate price on a 
»leasant seaside farm by addressing, D. C. POTTER, 

x 108, Fairhaven, Mass. 2w2s 


Lake View House, Wolfboro, N. H. 
commands a superb view of Lake Winnepesaukee an 
the mountains. prey facility furnished for enjoy- 
ment or quiet. Board by day or week. Send for cir- 
cular and terms. M. E. BERRY. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc—, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sanday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Burean for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, avy articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout suarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
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Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to9a.M.,and2to4p.m. iy10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. M. to 4 vp. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
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$15 New and Improved $15 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Price Kiftee n Dollars. 
With Table and Treadle Complete, 
A Thoroughly Mechanical 


Fully Tested and Practical Success, 


COMPLETE COMBINATION OF A 
GOOD QUALITIES WITHOUT tie UE 
FAULTS OF HIGH PRICED 
MACHINES. 


Fully Protected by United States Government Pat 
Srom all infringements whatever. Patents 


THE ONLY 
Low Priced Sewing Machine Ever Manufactured 


THAT 


Will Sew all Kinds of the Heavie 
Beaver Cloth . 
RAPIDLY AND WITH A FINE FIRM STITCH. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
Vienna, Philadelphia and Paris, 


It runs easily, noiselessly and quickly. 

Can be stopped instantly at any desired stitch. 

There is no noise, no wear, no getting out of order 
because there is little or no friction. . 

A child ten years old can run it 

It will hem, fell, bind, cord, braid, tuck, ruffe 
gather, shirr, plait, scollop, embroider, etc.,—in fact’ 
every kind of sewing can be done with it that was 
ever done with a needle. a 

It is unapproached by any other machine yet in 
vented, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ZFFICIENT, DURABLE and 
COMPLETE. 

New and Numerous Patented Attachments. 

Makes the strongest stitch known, the cloth wil! 
tear before the seam will rip, uses the thread directly 
from the spool. The machine is beautifully finished 
and highly ornamented, and 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


There never was so good _a Sewin 
Machine at so low a Price, . 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


TO WHOM EXTRA INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED. 


Sample machines forwarded to any part of the 
World on receipt of 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


County rights given free. Samples of sewing. 
descriptive circulars containing terms, testimonials, 
engravings, &c., sent free. All money sent in Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts, or by Express are per- 
fectly secure. Safe delivery of our goods guaranteed 
‘ r orders, communicatiocs, etc., must be addressed 
o the 


Bandanah Manufacturing Co., 
1y28 NEW YORK 





SUMMER CLOTHING. 


Blue Flannel Suits. 

French ribbed Drap d’Ete half- 
lined Sacks, with Vests to 
match, 

Seersucker Sacks and Vests, 

Mohair and Linen Sacks and 
Dusters, 

White Vests, ey 

At Retail by the Manufacturers. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 
400 WASHINGTON ST. 
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LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoice of French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
47 Temple Place. 








A Full and Complete Assortment 
‘cnet. MiIissESsS 


Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers fer summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$*.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 
French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. 20tf 


SAMA GRAVES & ON. 
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PERFECT BED, 
PERFECT 
LOUNGE. 
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E139 BLACKSTONE ST, = 
ce fD Boston, MASS.—-— ( $/0 ro $30. 
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MHE “CRESCENT* WOVEN WIRE BED 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 

BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 





2. WEIGHTL2 LBS. - MEAS Wy CUB. FT. 






= XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, call Castenion:, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the coolest place in the house.’ I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


i608 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d st., Patadslehin. 
e 3m. 





SOMETHING NEW 
for the Camp. 
SOMETHING NEW 
for Families at Home. 


Cooked FRESH Beef---Solid Food. 
Economical food —Saves Cooking. 
Convenient—ready for use—Saves Fuel. 
Many dishes may be made from it—Saves Bother. 


BOSTON BEEF PAGKING GOMPANY. 


FRESH, not Corned BEEF. 
An unrivaled article of food—in 2Ib. cans, 
Ask your butcher for it—Ask your grocer for it. 


H. SAWYER, 135 State street, Boston. 


Selling Agent for New England and the Canadas. 


4w25 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street. 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 











PRICE LIST 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 
Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 
Large Webster Arm ‘hocking do.,$1.50. 
Foldi Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 
Lawn Tents with Hammock ae $Y 
12,00 


Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 


An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 Canal St., Boston, 25—6t 


TsrmMs— 
for three 


$ 41 
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